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‘*Butchering Time.” 


Shall we eat hog meat?—If so, let us have it fit to 
eat—How to do it—Directions that may as well 


Those who were readers of our paper one year 


| ago observed the directions the 









serving meats, ete., but as we ha 
thousands of new sribers to 
the past year, we offer a 
subject. We give ne 

the test of long: se. 
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farmer of Delaware, 
thirty years, and never hag had a pound of meat 
to spoil: After the hogs get perfectly cool cut 
up to suit yourself; take a perfectly clean cask ; 
if tainted smoke with corn-cobs; sprinkle the 
bottom with salt, put in a course of meat skin 
down; then sprinkle with salt until the meat 
looks white, and so on with hams and shoulders 
until the cask is full. Three ounces of black 
pepper to the barrel may go in the courses with 
the salt. The pickle is made to 400 pounds of 
meat, } pound of saltpetre, one of pepper, one 
gallon of good molasses, enough best salt to make 
the pickle bear a potato, using enough clean 
water to completely dissolve the salt; after 
thorough mixing pour upon the meat and leave 
stand with weight on it four weeks for hogs from 
200 to 300 pounds and a week longer for hogs of 
300 to 400 pounds. Keep the top pieces covered 
with pickle; if it soaks away add more and keep 
strong enough all the time to float a potato. In 
taking out wash with warm water and smoke 
with hickory chips; corn-cobs will do. Let the 
meat hang in smoke-house until March, then sew 
up in bags The same pickle will cure beef for 
drying; keep in nine days. 
SAUSAGE, 


To 55 pounds of pork—no beef, mind—use one 
pound of salt, six ounces of good black and tea- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper ; mix the in ients 
and work ee, through the meat. does 
not improveit. Be sure andchop fine. Wecansa 
without fear of contradiction, that if the meat is 
neither very fat nor very lean, that no better 
sausage is brought to the Philadelphia market, 
nor consumed in any farmhouse, than that made 
by this recipe. 

Sausage may be kept a year by forming in 
small cakes, frying ready for the table, then 
packing in small earthern pots, pouring over it 
the fat that fries out and covering the top with 
melted lard. Let the cakes not touch the sides 
nor bottom, so that the melted lard will be on all 
sides. Or without frying, pack tightly in pots— 





not in cakes—put in an oven an e three or 
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iad used the following for 





four hours. This may be sliced and eaten cold 
next summer like roast beef or boiled ham and 
. Keep sage out of summer sausage. 





or SCRAPPLE. 

This is'a compound of meats that seems indig- 
enous to Eastern Pennsylvania, and is quite 
unknown im many sections of the country. It is 

the head, trimmings of the hams, 
er of the chine, the 
the skin off the parts 


: heart, part ofthe liver 
| for lard and oma The spleen, kid- 
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from the bones ; then taken from the liquid, the 
bones removed and the meat chopped fine. Strain 
the liquid to get out the small bones and add to 
it enough water to make five parts liquid to three 
of meat; boil the liquid twenty minutes and at 
the same time stir into it enough Indian meal to 
make a moderately thick mush; stir briskly or 
itwillburn ; then put in meat, mixing thoroughly 
and season to taste. It takes about as much meal 
as meat, but no buckwheat nor flour. The Indian 
meal must be ground fine, of new corn, oven-dried 
before ——* The meat must be very finely 
chipped. No family in this part of the country 
thinks of going into winter quarters without 
having their larders well filled with scrapple. 

Miticiitcnaioniiticestie 
The Soiling System. 

One hundred cows on a hundred acre farm—How 
they can be kept—Told not by an agricultural 
professor, but by a practical farmer, who now 
keeps sixty and expects to keep a hundred. 


EDITOR FARM JOUBNAL :—Thy note at hand, 
inquiring how I manage to keep sixty cows on 
one hundred acres of land. The answer is very. 
simple—thorough cultivation and plenty of ma- 
nure. By thorough cultivation I mean pulver- 
izing the land thoroughly and never allowing a 
plot of ground to lie idle ; always making it pro- 
duce some profitable crop, and as soon as one is 
taken off putting someth ing else in its place. If 
ground is left to itself it will grow weeds, which 
exhaust the land as much as something that may 
be made useful to stock. 

Our plan of rotation of crops is as follows: 
First, in the early ray sina We oan oa a 
sow rye, manurin e ground thoroughly an 
putting it in beet order, using three bushels of 
seed per acre, continuing this every three weeks 
until the ground freezes, or I get as much as I 
want, which is about five acres. This is not as 
a general thing all used for soiling purposes, but 
what is not wanted ripens for grain. This we 
commence feeding the last week in April, and 
continue until the straw gets too hard. 

The first spring crop for soiling is oats; ground 
prepared same as before, with a liberal supply of 
manure, using four bushels of seed per acre and 
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seeding two acres. Then I commence sowing 
corn, with a common wheat drill, using three 
bushels of seed per acre, sowing eyery three 
weeks until the middle of July, sowing five 
acres. 

My plan of feeding is first, rye; second, red 
clover and orchard grass; third, oats; fifth, green 
corn. For winter feeding we plant twenty acres 
of corn, four or five of beets, ana one of turnips. 
Giving the ground plenty of manure you can 
force these crops to almost any extent. Our 
corn averages 80 to 100 bushels shelled per acre ; 
beets 1500 to 2000 bushels, and turnips about the 
same. I grow corn principally upon the ground 
from which the rye was cut. This with the 
ground in with clover, about ten acres, are used 
from the last week in April until the first of De- 
cember, leaving the remaining ninety acres for 
hay, grain and roots. I have been following this 
system three years and have increased our stock 
from twenty to sixty head, and I 
firmly believe that in three years more 
every acre of land will keep its cow = 
during the year. = 

I keep our cows in the stanchions = 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four, = 
letting them out in a small yard for 
water and sunshine. The question 
has often been asked, will your cows 
give as much milk kept in the stable 
as they would in the field? For the 
sake of satisfying myself thoroughly 
on that point, in August last I turned 
thirty head of cows out on a forty acre 
plot, well set with clover and green 
grass ; the first day they fell off thirty 
quarts in their milk and I could not 
get them to give their average quantity 
until] they were put back in thestabies, 
showing, I think, conclusively under 
which system they will do the best. 

Chester county, Pa. R. M. Hannum, 


me 


Benefit of Drouths. 





Farmers should not grieve on ae- 
count of drvuths, for they seem 
ordained to give renewed fertility 
to soils. Through their instrumen- : 
tality mineral substances and salts rise to th 
earth’ssurface, which are dissolved when the rain 
comes, thereby enriching the land. In rainy 
seasons much fertilizing substances are driven 
inte the subsoil, but are recovered in drouths. 
Both extremes fulfill the functions of nature, 


whese great laws we too little understand. 
Carversville, Pa. MAHLON CARVER. 
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That Ice-House. 


All about it as told by the owner—It is a success 
et a cash outlay of $2'7.00. 

FRIEND EpIToR :—Last fall I wanted to build 
an ice-house, and inquired through your columns 
for the best plan. Your Newtown correspondent, 
“TE.” suggested building one 18 feet square and 
18 feet deep, which did not suit atall, involving too 
much labor and expense and requiring too much 
ice to fill. Moses Eastburn wrote me his was 
built on top of the ground, 10x12 feet and 18 feet 
high, and kept ice very well. I built mine 4 
feet below ground and 8 feet above, and at this 
date, (October 18th,) is the only one in the neigh- 
borhood containing ice. It cost $9.00 for the 
mason work; the rest we did ourselves, lining 
the inside and filling in 6 inches with sawdust. 
The boards and studing cost about $18.00, so 
that, not counting our own work, the ice-house 
cost about $27.00, and is a complete success, My- 








self and man can fill it easily in one day, and 
though two families used it the whole season 
without stint, there is still plenty left. 

It is all nonsense to dig a great hole.in the 
ground for a summer’s supply of ice. In sucha 
place, the ice has a temperature of 60° to con- 
tend with from the start, and no matter how cold 
the weather, commences melting in the bottom 
right away, while one on topof the ground has the 
advantage of all the cold weather and, if prop- 
erly lined, and allowed plenty of ventilation over 
the top, will hold its own during the heated term, 
quite as well and probably better than the under- 
ground one. THOMAS SHALLCROSS. 

Byberry, Pa. 


Care of Harness—Wagon Grease. 


= 





Shakspeare, we are told, never repeats; but 
the FaRM JOURNAL does. Over a year ago, we 
published an article on the care of harness, and 





FIG, 1.—GOTHIC COTTAGE. 


last spring we printed “ Brother James,” recipe 
for wagon grease, and we are persuaded that both 
these items have merit sufficient to warrant re- 
publication. Subscribers, who have tried both 
recipes, have written to us warmly commending 
them, and thanking us for bringing them before 
the public. Neither recipe had ever been printed 
until it appeared in the FARM JOURNAL. 

For harness, take neats foot oil and ivory 


‘black—the latter well pulverized, or to be made 


80 before using. Mix thoroughly—adding the 








FIG, 2.—FIRST STORY. 


black until the oil is well colored, or quite black. 
In cool weather the oil should be warmed some- 
what before mixing, With a sponge apply a light 
coat of the mixture—only what the leather will 





readily absorb unless the harness is very dry— 
in which case a heavy coat may be necessary. 
After the harness is dry—which will be in from 
two hours to a half or a whole day, depending 
upon the weather and previous condition of the 
leather—wash thoroughly with soap-suds. In 
making the suds use good castile soap and rain 
water. (Warm water should never be used on 
harness leather). Apply the suds with a sponge. 
Rub off with buckskin. This will give your har- 
ness a nice glossy surface, and the leather will 
retain a good color and continue pliable for 
months. If it becomes soiled with mud or 
sweat, an application of soap and water, as 
above directed, (without oiling), will be suffi- 
cient to give it a bxight appearance. Two appli- 
cations of this oil and black mixture a year (or 
once every six months) will be sufficient to keep 
harness, as ordinarily used, in good order. 

Tallow for wagon greasé,—says “ Brother 
James ”—and there is nothing better or cheaper. 
Melt the tallow slowly in an old pot or dripping- 
pan, putting in enough to make it one-third full 
or less when melted. Fill the vessel with coal- 
oil and set it out of doors to cool. Pour off what 
oil remains on the top, and you will have a 
splendid grease for all kinds of wagons, and of 
just the right consistency, whether the weather 
be cold or hot. It will take much less coal-oil 
in summer than in winter. Be sure to use 
enough coal-oil to have a little remaining on top 
after the tallow settles to the bottom. In sum- 
mer, the oil should be poured off on a cool morn- 
ing or your grease will be thin. 


_— 
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Gothic Cottage. 


BY ISAAC H. HOBBS & SON, ARCHITECTS. 

We have here a picturesque gothic cottage 
design, to be built of frame with slate roof. Its 
estimated cost, at the present time, is $3000. It 
is economical in plan and will be found conve- 
nient for a small family. The finish is in the 
Eastlake style. Surrounded by the various 

















FIG. 3.—SECOND STORY. 


adornments so plentiful at the present time, 
which a little good taste can procure, home in- 
deed would be a cherished spot. There are many 
little ornaments which almost every one can 
make, that would add much to refine and beau- 
tify the home. The architect will make complete 
drawings for this cottage, modifying to suit wants 
and locations for $60. The following are the sizes 
of rooms : 

Frest Story.—H, hall, 10 by 10 feet; P, par- 
lor, 14 by 14 feet; D Rydining-room, 15 by 14 feet; 
K, kitchen, 14 by 15 feet. 

SECOND Story.—C, chamber over parlor, 12 
by 14 feet ; C, chamber over dining-room, 14 by 
14 feet ; C, C, chambers, 10 by 14 feet. 

No. 520 Walnut street, Phila., Pa. 
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Stand Aside for Robert Van Meter. 





Robert’s farm is in Salem county, New Jersey. 
It contains 170 acres. The past year he had 21 
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acres ot wheat on which grew 501 bushels, worth 
$503.53 ; 30 acres of corn and 1400 bushels, worth 
$416.10; 93 acres of oats and 458 bushels, worth 
$103.07; 2 acres of potatoes, yielding 497 bushels. 
His 91 tons of hay was worth $360, and his crop of 
clover seed $169.50. His profit from 60 head of 
sheep was $250, calves, $102.40, and swine $216.37. 
For farm labor he paid out $226.74.. Robert won 
the premium this year from the West Jersey 
Agricultural Association, for the best cultivated 
farm, the best and most conveniently arranged 
farm buildings, and the best and most profitable 
crops. Let’s all do it next year! 


Daniels’ Fodder Cutter. 





It affords us pleasure, when we see a good 
thing, to tell our readers of it. We 
consider Daniels’ hay and fodder 
cutter an extremely good thing. 
In the first place it is strongly 
built; made for service, not simp- 
ly for sale. It is not nickel-plated, 
but is rather a rough-looking cus-. 
tomer. In the second place the 
cutting blades are straight. This 
we deem an important point. 
Granted, that the spiral knives 
cut with less power when new; 
but what odds? Power is plenty 
in every barn where there are one 
or two horses. There is no trouble 
to get sufficient power to drive a 
cutter. 


Those straight knives can be 
kept in order; can be kept close 
and true to the cutting plate; 
when dull can be unbolted, taken 
out, sharpened and put back in 
their places as good asever. This 
cannot be said of the spiral knives. 
There are two sizes of the Daniels’ 
cutters, one selling at $60.00—a 
giant—the other at}_$23.00,%for 
hand-power. Being made in Ver- 
mont there is additional charge for freight. 

There! We could not have made our endorse- 
ment stronger if we had been paid for it, which 
we are not. 
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Breeds of Cattle. 


The Paris Exhibition brought together many 
different breeds of European cattle, and the 
Special Commissioner of our government, Hon. 
Samuel Dysart, has described them very clearly 
in a letter to the National Live Stock Journal. 
It is interesting to observe how many distinct 
breeds exist in Europeas compared to this country, 
many of them being quite unknown to Americans. 
A brief notice of each can not fail to interest our 
readers, 

England was represented by the well-known 
Short-Horns, the Devons and Sussex, that were 
classed together, the Longhorns, the Welsh and 
the red-polled (hornless) cattle of Suffolk. Scot- 
land also showed two breeds of hornless cattle, 
the Galloway and the Angus, or Aberdeen cattle. 
Scotland also had there Ayrshires and Kyloes. 


‘ 








Ireland was represented by the little cattle of 
Kerry, not more than three feet high. 

Before naming the Continental cattle on exhi- 
bition some description and comparison of those 
above named may be interesting. 

The Short-Horns are too well-known here to 
need description. By most Americans they 
have long been considered THE beef cattle of the 
world. None*were supposed to approach them 
in that respect, and the long start they had in 
improvement together with their wide distribu- 
tion seemed to place them beyond competition. 
But both the Herefords and the black polled 
cattle of Scotland have become formidabie rivals. 
At the Oxford exhibition in England, this year, 
the Short-Horns were fairly beaten by the Here- 





fords, to the consternation of Short-horn breeders 
everywhere; and at Paris they were beaten again 
by the black muleys of Scotland. There was a 
prize of $500 for the best herd of cattle bred out- 
side of France by one exhibitor. For this prize 
a herd of Angus polls took the first, a herd of 
Angus polls took the second, and a herd of Short+ 
horns, from England, took the third. As a still 
greater triumph there was a prize of $500 for the 
best beef producing group, embracing animals 
from all countries, and the Angus polls were 
again the winners; the jury standing twenty- 
four for the Scotch cattle and seven for the short- 
horns, These facts are obtained from Wallace’s 
Monthly, and Mr. Wallace, who has lately re- 
turned from Europe, says of the Angus cattle: 
“As beef-makers they are certainly in quantity 
equal, and in quality superior to our Short-horns ; 
as breeders they are more prolific, and to with- 
stand our wintry blasts they are more hardy.” 

The Scotch Ayrshires need no description, but 
the Kyloes, or West Highland, are a small breed 
adapted to a rough country with scanty pasture. 
The Welsh cattle are of much the same character, 
with a rather wild appearance. 

The Continental breeds were largely repre- 
sented, France alone exhibiting seventeen named 
breeds, each of distinct form and color, and deno- 
ting regularity in breeding equal to any of the 
breeds with which we are better acquainted. 
Some of them are worthy of special mention. 

The Normandys area well mixed brindlein color, 
large and heavy boned. They combine dairy and 
beef qualities far superior to most other breeds, 











The Flemish are bred in the northern part of 
France, and are exclusively a milk breed. The 
color is a deep red in body, with a brown shade 
on the head. They are rather tall, with long 
bodies and flat sides. 

The Charolais, named after the district where 
they were first bred, is the most valuable of all 
French breeds for beef and work. Their color is 
milk-white without a spot and they are wonder- 
fully uniform in appearance. 

The Limousin is a medium-sized race, and are 
a mixture of red and dun.’}They received the 
grand prize for work cattle over all other breeds, 

The Swiss cattle were mostly a dun color on 
the body, with darker colored heads and necks. 
They are compact, rather above medium size, 
large heads, thick necks and 
coarse boned, well adapted to a 
mountainous country." They are 
esteemed as good milkers. 

The Danish cattle are of a deep 
red color, and were exhibited only 
> as dairy cattle. 

The breed from Northern Italy 
was exhibited as work cattle, and 
looked as if they had for many 
generations been inured to labor 
and exposed to hardships. 

_ Mr. Dysart explains why the 
people of the different parts of 
Europe, and of France especially, 
adhere so tenaciously to their own 
particular breeds of cattle. He 
says: ‘‘ The farms in France are 
generally very small, and one 
horse or two cows for labor are 
often all the stock owned by a 
farmer. Everything is conducted 
on the most rigid principles of 
economy, such as we Americans 
are strangers to. There isa great 
variety of races of the different 
species of domestic animals, which 
have been moulded into different 
types by long breeding in the localities where 
they exist. The customs of the people are so 
unlike ours, in interchanging of products or 
animals, that in the different parts of the country 
there are breeds of stock as varied in form as if 
from different origins. The people are very slow 
to introduce anything new, or to depart from the 
customs or breeds adopted by their ancestors.” 

This is all very different from what exists here. 
The tendency with us is to uniformity over’ 
country nearly as large as all of Europe. There 
are certain parts of our vast domain that are less 
fertile than others, and the cattle in such places 
have deteriorated, but the people have no dispo- 
sition to retain inferior breeds; but on the con- 
trary, they are constantly striving to make 
improvements. 

Aichi caiailgpcniiiinsisniis 


Chantel Island Cattle. 


When these now famous cattle were first 
brought to this country they were called Alder- 
neys, after one of the group of small islands in 
the English Channel upon which these peculiar 
animals are bred. But this name has fallen in- 
to disuse, insomuch as very few of them come 
from there, that being one of the smallest of the 
islands, and Jersey and Guernsey are the appel- 
latives that now distinguish the cattle brought 
from the two islands of these names. The Jer- 
seys are smaller and handsomer than the Guern- 
seys, but in most other respects they are much 
alike, and their distinguishing characteristic is 
the richness of their milk in butter of superior 
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uality. They do not all possess this quality 
gine mo. of them are below the av 
of our common cows in that respect, but the 
is strongly that way, and the exceptions are few. 
They are not le for the quantity of milk 
yielded, nor should we expect them to be as they 
are small, Some are large milkers, but this the 
ex ion rather than the rule. The rich quality 
of t butter, and the amount of it in 

roportion to the milk, are their a 
fa dled about for sale half re on gee 

ut for sale @ cen ago, 
et docts inteodestion te this country is more 
recent. Weare the principal buyers of them— 
they are “ the fashion” here just now—and they 
wi mo vanigag-y A be useful in improving our 
dairy stock. It is a noticeable fact that none of 
them were exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, 
and the inference is that they are not much 
valued in outside of their places of pro- 
duction. This is no evidence of their not deserv- 
ing the value we assign to them ; but only of the 
slowness of Europeans in adopting new things, 
however good; and of the tenacity with which 
they cling to their old ways, however bad. 

The best of these cows are in our own country. 
We have been buying the best and bringing 
them here so long and so numerously that the 
little islands could not meet the demand and 
keep their own stock up to its former 
of excellence. We have the } ron and they have 
the cullings. But this fact does not seem to be 
generally recognized here yet, and the fanciers 
of this of stock pay much more for imported 
J owe and Guernseys than for better cows bred 
at home. ° j 

li isa ng weakness to believe that any 
saiteeeealte thecal ates bapher Goan 6 heteen 
produced here. This will continue so long as 
there are purchasers who are incapable of dis- 

hing the better from the poorer; and so 
long as home breeders can get better prices for 
such of their stock as is bred directly from im- 


parents. 

There is a scale of points ad by the 
breeders of Jerseys that relates chiefly to color 
and form, and not all to the instrinsic quality for 
which they are valuable. While this nonsense 
continues there will be no improvement made in 
them, but as it is only a dealers’ dodge to keep 
up fancy prices, it will not last long. At the 
worst it can only retard improvement, until all 
of the breed have been brought to the standard 
of points, after which the valuable qualities of 
the stock will obtain recognition. Some of our 
breeders are wise enough to disregard the arbi- 
trary “ points,” and to breed directly for those 
traits for which the breed is valuable. C. L. 
Sharpless, of Philadelphia, is one of them, and 
the superiority of his herd attests his common 
sense in the matter. There is room for improve- 
ment of the Channel Island eattle, plenty of room, 
= Americans will make it in spite of the scale 
of points. 
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Wanted—A Farm Doctor. 





EpiItoR FarRM JOURNAL :—Wanted all around 
everywhere, a man who can guess what’s the 
matter with farm animals, and what’s good for 
them when sick. Don’t want one who knows 
se ; plenty of them here now. 

_ We all know exactly what sort of medicine to 
give them when they are well; we physic them 
up and dose them down beautifully ; but when 
they get sick, all the little wits we have in our 
ineads seems to fizzle. Here isa case: “ What 
did Jones give his horse when it was sick ?” 
“ Why, tine.” “ ioe have we got any ?” 
“No.” “ Well, we have n, hav’nt we? that’s 
the next thing toit.” “Yes!” “ Well, get some, 
quick!” *“ I melt it?” “Yes! any way 
but be quick, or maybe we’ll lose old b e. 

That’s about the style of pharmacy on the 
farm in general. If anybody who can “ possess 
his soul in a wants a large practice, 
send him out here at once, but don’t let him come 
afoot, or we’ll think he is a tramp. 


Purple Cane, Neb. 8. BR. M. 
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. Preventive of Lock-Jaw. 


EpItoR FarM JouRNAL:—A few da a 
fine young horse belonging to W. H. Pratt, of 





Middletown, Delaware county, Pa., valued at 
$300, died of lock-jaw from a wound in the foot, 


occasioned by stepping on a en rake. Such 
wounds penn Ae mg te cconiee on nails or other 
frequently terminate in lock-jaw 


iron su’ 

and death, if meartis of prevention are not used. 
Horses should not be allowed to die in this wa 
while the means of prevention are so cheap an 
easily lied. When the iron is withdrawn 
from the foot, obtain some Muriatic acid, hold 


up the hoof and pour some of it in the hollow | 


and keep it there till it has has sufficiently en- 
tered the wound. No case of lock-jaw has ever 
been heard of after a trial of this simple remedy. 
I speak of it by the name most commonly used. 
In the olden time it was spoken of as Spirit or 
Spirits of Salt, more recently as Hydro-chloric 


Media, Pa. 


3 


W. G. B, 
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The Darlington Butter. 





The butter made by the Darlington Brothers 
of Delaware county, Pa., has almost a nation: 
fame and com at all times a high price. 
A large portion of it has been sold in New York 
city, retailing there at one dollar per pound. A 
recent d ption of the manner of making it 
reveals no secret unknown to thousands of farm- 
ers in the Middle States. The Darlington butter 
obtained reputation, not by being so much better 
than other ing ashe but by being always first- 
rate, made uantity large enough to claim 
attention, and by good business management. 
For these reasons the makers of it have received 
great women and large profits, to both of 
which they were justly entitled; but nobody 
else need be disosuragel by the supposition that 
there is some mysterious and renee Ps by 
which an excellence has been attained that they 
The Darlington’s are straight- 
i men, who never made any pre- 
tense to pens Seareh preowe. eens sae 
on them , now about 
Satter anally . r= 7 ; 


can not equal. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 











ERSEY BULL CALF FOR SALE; CAN 

be recorded. Dropped t. 24th, 1878; now weaned 

a cocmapuls tink demo. toed touan, pappentel pareens nee 

and dam, m im parents an 

prize-winning animals and deep butter stock. If taken at 

once a Berkshire Pigs, 2 to 3 month old. 
PRIZE STOCOK—NO BETTER. Address 
JOSEPH JOHNSON, 
Vincent, Chester Co., Pa. 





= 
R SALE—A LARGE NUMBER OF 
PURE BRED. POLAND CHINA SWINE, all ages. 
I have tried several varieties of swine and find these the 
most profitable. — 2 mos. old $8.00 per pair, not akin. 
A. 8. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 





9 S Berkshire, thoroughbred, 3 mos. old, 
+) 


ed fi BO ATKINSON, 
lied for soon. . ‘ 
° "Pakee Tons P. O., Mont. Co., Pa. 


Tuomas M. HARVEY. ZEBEDEE HAINES. 
HOMAS M. HARVEY & SON, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
Breeders and Shippers of 


BERKSHIRE & YORKSHIRE PIG, 


Guernsey and Jersey Cattle, 


Bred from the Best Im Stock. Also Dark 
B Chickens and Bronze Turkeys from 
the most noted strains. ee 


FRANCIS MORRIS, 
BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF 


JERSEY AND AYRSHIRE CATTLE, 


SOUTHDOWN and COTSWOLD SHEEP, CHESTER 
WHITE, SMALL YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE & ESSEX 
PIGS, SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOGS, LLEWELLIN and 
RED IRISH SETTER PUPS, Etc. 

FRANCIS MORRIS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Stock Breeders’ Manual 
sent to any address FREE of CHARGE. 
a should have it. Address 

. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
221 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa,* 


“T. WALTER & SONS, 
Breeders and Shippers of Improved Stock. 


Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry, 


Lambs from our Imp, KAmeoln herd will be ready for 
shipping in September 4to6 mos. old. Chester White, 
Berkshire and Essex Pigs of all ages now ready for 
shipping. Also Dark and Light Brahmas, Dominiques and 
Game Chickens, Bronze Turkeys, Rouen and Pekin Ducks, 
Etc. Eggs from our different yards now ready for shipment, 
agers 3 _ to ruse. Send an ar eve circu- 
lar, sample of wool, p! dress 

TT BRaNGr Fine.” West Chester, Ches, Co., P 


Meyer’s Incubator for the Farm. 
A Self-Regulating Hatching Machine. 
INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
FRED’E MEYER, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Capacity, 200 Eggs, $35.00; 400 Begs, $45.00, 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 

























Patent applied for. Copper interior, instead of tin, 
costs $10. additional to above price. Stove and 
trussles not: included with the Incubator. 











“LINDEN GROVE” BERKSHIRHS. 





PRIMA DONNA®Ist.~— 
IMPORTED PRIMA DONNA Isr. 
Imported by and property of T. 8. COOPER, Coopersburg, Pa. 


well as three other First Prizes in 


BO VY. 


LLO’S SAM «—First Prize-winner 
P. BELLADONNA’S PRINCE OF LINDEN.—Nevershown. An 
than those of any other Prominent Breeder, but I cannot afford to sell lower than those whose 


Ui deliver all Berkshires sold to Cincinnati and St. Louis, free of transportation charges; 


the course ofa few w: 


sale several 
winner at Paris and Lexington, 


j/ 


ese ere Retna tire 
a um, . ice once) ; 
Ky. also at St Loulsin 1877, The a 


Now ready for shipment 
30 Young Boars 
and Sows, 
from 3 to 6 months old, 
. bred from my best import- 
ed stock. Also, orders re- 

ceived for 


YOUNG SOWS 


OF MY OWN 


BREEDING, 


To be shipped in Decem- 
ber, when in farrow to such 
noted Boars as 


IMPORTED EARL 
OF ST. BRIDGE, 


Winner of ist Prize at the 


Royal Show of egead. 
1877, as land in 1876; also the winner of General Swee es at the World’s Ww, 
held at St. Louis in 1877 as the best Boar, two Sows (Belladonna’s Niece and 
a SEIES MA YBREEZE.—The ist Prize winner at Abingdon, 
MERE.— Another noted =. Prize-winner in 


Stumpy IX) of or breed. 
land, any age 


d. 
1877, as Boar under one year. 


at St. Lows, 
others. 


T. S. COOPER, “Linden Grove,” Coopersburg, Pa. 


farrow. Also the im : rted Boar nem Ao 
dam Belladonna’s Niece, general sw 
bove price is not one-half their value; but will sell 
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MEMORANDA. 


~e PPO 


DAIRYMEN can obtain an immense bargain in the 
Daniels’ Fodder Cutter now on exhibition at the ‘ Farmers’ 
Exchange.’ 

OUR readers cannot go amiss in buying the stock adver- 
tised on the last page by Alex. M. Fulford, of Bel Air, Md. 
Send to him for particulars and see what he has to say 
about his breeds, 

PERSONS having poultry and other farm produce to 
ship to a distant market will find E. & O. Ward, of 279 
Washington St., New York, perfectly reliable men. What 
their rate of commission is we are not informed. 

A SMALL amount of oil cake given to fattening animals 
will assist greatly in the fattening process. One pound to 
five pounds of corn meal will be found to have an excellent 
effect. It is a good way to feed it with cut straw or 
corn fodder. 

Mr. EDITOR :—Can you furnish me with the names and 
address of any party or parties who have had practical ex- 
perience in soiling farm stock? Will you request your 
readers to forward me the names of such parties? 

THOMAS J. EDGE, 
Secretary State Board of Agriculture. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 3ist. 











STOCK-BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


je Cards of two or three lines will be inserted 
under this heading one year for $6.00, payable 
half yearly, and this will include subscription to 
the paper one year. 














HESTER WHITE PIGS. South-Down Sheep of im- 
ported stock, Bronze Turkeys and other fowls; low 
price. THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 
ASTBURN REEDER, New Hope, Pa. Breeder of Jer- 
sey Cattle, Southdown Sheep, Chester White Hogs, 
Bronze ‘keys. 
dk W. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa., breed 
Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry. Send for circular. 
A LFRED KIRBY, Gloversville, N. Y. Game Fowls a 
specialty. Send for Price-list and circular. 
W H. JONES, Manager, Norwalk, Ohio. Berkshires 
e and Chester Whites. Write for particulars. 
| ye <= MORRIS, Philadelphia, Pa. Jersey and 
Ayrshire Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Dogs. Write! 
LIFTON FARMS, Kennett Square, Pa. Blooded Stock, 
C Unsurpassed. Order early and get the best. 
HOS. M. HARVEY & SON, West Grove, Ches. Co., Pa. 
Guernsey and J Cattle, Berkshires and York- 
shires, Poultry, Etc. Imported Stock. 
S. COOPER, Cooperaburg, Pa. Prize winning Berk- 
7 shires; own heuportetion’ Send for particulars, et 
E W. DAVIS, Oneida Castle, New York. Thoroughbred 
e Cheshires a specialty. 
































D. C. VAN ANTWERP, Schenectady, N.Y. Pekin 
e Ducks and Bronze Turkeys from Prize Birds. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


be me! EGGS WANTED.—100 to 500 doz. weekly, 
for which highest cash market price will be — e 

yearround. 4H. L. SNYDER, Tea Dealer and Grocer, 
8S. W. Cor. 8th and Green Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cc LIGHT BRAHMAS AND PLY- 
MOUTH ROCKS FOR SALE. First-class 
WAL’ 








St and prices low. Address, with stamp, 
ER F. TABER, College Hill Poultry Yards, 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥- 





OR SALE! 
- 100 Amer. Rose-comb Dominiques. 


Extra Fine; bred from the best stock in the country. 
No other kind kept on the farm. Add 


ress 
ELLWOOD C. COX, 
Kennett Square. Chester county, Pa, 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


I can spare some fine specimens yet and suit all as to 
price and quality; they ove hasly ane snd best 


of winter layers, . A. RO 
; Box 34, Malvern, Ches. Co., Pa. 


MPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS AND GAME 
CHICKENS FOR SALE, ALL FROM IMPORTED 


; IN 8 ‘ 
__ ALEX. SHREVE. Wrightstown, N. J. 


JERSEY RED PIGS, 


8 weeks old, $5.00 each, 
S. C. DeCou, MOORESTOWN. Burlington Uo., N. J, 


made dys vg . Also White Holland 

Turkeys ite Leghorn Chickens. 

solicited. D.E.ALLEN 

Breeder and , AVONDALE, Chester Co., PENNA. 


150 ees 

















PIGS. From 26 different litters and bred from 
the best imported blood. Also some Jersey and 
Guernsey Calves. Prices very moderate. Address . 
THOMAS M. HARVEY, 





WEST GROVE, CHESTER CO., PA. 
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EDITED BY DR. A. M. DICKIE, 








The Partridge Cochin. 


The subject of our illustration this month is a 
fine large fowl and a favorite with many poultry 
keepers. Like the other Cochins it is of Asiatic 
origin, that is to say, it has been produced from 
birds coming from Asiatic sources and like all its 
congeners it is large in size, has feathers on its 
legs and feet, and is a winter layer. 

When fully matured the Partridge Cochin is 
the largest of all our fowls. The largest chicken 
on record, in this country atleast, was a Partridge 
Cochin cock exhibited at a poultry show at Allen- 
town, Pa., a few years ago, and weighed 17 lbs. 
A gentleman at Chestnut Hill, Pa., raised a 
cockerel two years ago that weighed 13 lbs. 
Hens sometimes weighed 13 lbs. and pullets 10 
Ibs. These are not, of course, average weights, 
but extremes. The general average is about 10 
lbs. for cocks and 8 Ibs. for hens. 

As a farm stock, when one is not in a hurry to 
market early, the Partridge Cochin is an excel- 
lent fowl. They are large, yellow skinned, some- 
what deficient in breast meat, but they weigh 





well. They are like all the Asiatics slow to ma- 
ture. The pullets do not lay until eight or nine 
months old. They are a good deal inclined to 
broodiness, the larger hens are apt to break their 
eggs when sitting, and only the smaller, lighter 
ones should be used as sitters. They are good 
mothers and nurses. The fow! has a good repu- 
tation with those who keep it, among whom are 
some of our most successful poultry keepers. In 
yards where only common kinds are kept, the in- 
troduction of the Partridge Cochin will be a 
decided improvement. 

The Cochins all have single combs, or had until 
quite recently. A gentleman in Massachusetts 
bred Partridge Cochins with pea-combs like the 
Brahmas, and these were admitted into the 
standard as a distinct breed and called “ Pea- 
combed Partridge Cochins.” The advantage 
claimed for the pea-comb is its better ability to 
withstand the effects of frost in very cold climates. 
On the farm, under good care, the Partridge 
Cochin will be found to be a valuable fowl. It 
is large, hardy, quiet, rather slow to mature, a 
winter layer, eggs brown in color. The hen is 
partridge colored, the brown ground of the feather 
is crossed by pencillings of black ; the neck 
feathers are golden or yellow, each marked down 
its centre with a black stripe, cushion (rump) 
large, as shown in the cut; fluff also very full ; 
leg yellow. The cock’s breast is solid black, 














hackle and saddle yellow or orange, each feather 
distinctly striped with black; the wing bows 
are a rich, reddish hue; fluff, full; general ap- 
pearance bulky; legs yellow, and comb single 
or pea, according to variety. Well bred and 
well marked Partridge Cochins are very hand- 
some. The single-combed ones are the largest 
and most popular. 





Barliness. 


Early maturity is a desirable quality in chick- 
ens. The different breeds vary somewhat in this 
particular ; the biggest fowls grow the fastest, to 
be sure, but they are the slowest to arrive at fall 
maturity. For instance, suppose a brood each 
of Leghorns, Brahmas, Houdans snd Plymouth 
Rocks to be hatched, say April 1st. The Leg- 
horns will be matured and begin to lay in Sep- 
tember. The Houdans and Plymouth Rocks in 
October, while the Brahmas will not be equally 
advanced before the holidays, and the{same 
would be true of Cochins hatched at the same time. 

This point of earliness is one worth thinking 
about where one has an eye mainly to the profit- 
ableness of his poultry stock. The great majority 
of farmers keep fowls both for their eggs and 
flesh, but it will not require much figuring to 
determine which kind to keep to the best profit. 
It may be said the smaller, more precocious breeds 
afford a small fowl for market, while the larger, 
slower maturing sorts give a fine, large, market 
fowl. This will be.admitted without argument, 
but is not of itself conclusive evidence of the su- 
periority of the largest breeds when profits are 
considered. 

A pullet that begins to lay in September or 
October, will lay a large number of eggs by Christ- 
mas, and during this period they generally bring 
a fair price, and whatever sum is realized from 
the sale of the eggs is to be placed to the credit 
of the smaller fowl against the larger sized one 
that has not laid. 

A good Leghorn, Houdan or Plymouth Rock 
pullet will have laid nearly or quite six dozen 
of by Christmas. Supposing them to be 
worth twenty-five cents per dozen, the laying 
ire will have a formidable credit score, even 
f she has laid but four dozen eggs, against her 
larger sister that has not laid. 

rahmas and Cochins may be hatched in Feb- 
ruary and early March, and will then begin to 
lay, say by December Ist., and me produce two 
dozen eggs each by Christmas. But the other 
breeds named above when hatched as early will 
lay in July and August, and still have a good 
credit score in their favor. Suppose our readers 
think this matter over these long winter evenings 
and let us have their conclusions through these 
columns. 


— 


Poultry Farming. 





Many well meanin le are speculating on 
the p= for panna lasanies farming. The 
poultry journals are filled with rose-colored views 
which*are decidedly encouraging to those who 
know little or nothing about poultry keeping. 
The general business depression through whic 
the country has has afforded many people 
an opportunity to revolve various plans in their 
pacha for making a livelihood. The poult 
busicess seems to be the favorite course wit 
large numbers, not only to keep the wolf from 
the door, but as a short cut to fortune. 

While we do not wish to discourage any one, 
we yet think it our duty to caution such people 
in this matter. The popular notion with those 
who know nothing about poultry keeping is that 
it requires no special knowledge or skill to carry 
on the business successfully. This is an erro- 
neous opinion. Successful poultry keeping on 
a pope scale will require not only native ability 
of a high order, but much experience, and inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject as well. It will 
also require os labor and room. These con- 
siderations probably do not enter the calculations 
of the speculators. ‘ 
Poultry keeping on a large scale is not impos. 
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sible, but circumstances make it impracticable 
in most cases. Those who have means enough 
to undertake it have not the inclination, while 
most of those who have the inclination and are 
“fall of it,” lack the means and the requisite 
skill. Many things may be learned in a modest 
sized establishment, and our advice is to try 
what can be done in a small way first, and 
let the business grow by natural degrees. 


aan 
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Laying Breeds. 

In looking over the poultry exhibits at the 
various county fairs, one sees more of the so- 
called “small,” or laying breeds, than of the 
larger or meat-producing sorts. There maybe 
two or three reasons for this. First it is more 
profitable in this part of the country to produce 
eggs than poultry for market. Second, it may 
be that those who keep the small breeds are more 
enterprising and take their birds to the show, 
while those who keep the larger Brahmas or 
Cochins do not. Third, the smaller breeds are 
in better condition to exhibit at this season than 
the larger ones. 

Whatever may be the reason the fact remains. 
Ten years ago the Brahmas and Cochins took the 
Jead at all the county fairs ; now they are far in 
the rear—distanced, as the horsemen say—by 
the smaller varieties, as Leghorns, Polish, Ham- 
burgs, Games, etc. 

Of the meat-producing breeds the Plymouth 
Rocks and Houdans are taking the place of the 
Asiatics. These latter are larger birds, and make 
more weight in the end, but they are longer ma- 
turing, and consequently, less profitable. The 
Plymouth Rocks and Houdans are both quick 
growing, early maturing breeds, and can be fat- 
tened and sold earlier than Asiatics , besides being 
good layers. Our people are practical, and pre- 
fer the more precocious breeds. 


<> 
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Market Poultry. 


It may be worth while to find out what sort of 
fow] sells best as poultry in our markets. Some 
buyers prefer the largest, but the majority will 
select a medium-sized bird or birds. The Asiatics 
are all large, and make big, heavy market chick- 
ens, and when nicely fattened and dressed are 
nice marketing. 

The Plymouth Rock is next in size, but isa 
rounder, plumper bird. It has more breast meat 
and shorter legs than the Asiatics, and will pro- 
bably be a favorite in the poultry markets when 
it becomes better known. 

The Dominique is a very fine market fowl, 
somewhat smaller than the Plymouth Rock, 
plump and meaty. 

The Hamburgs all have blue legs, which makes 
them less desirable to most buyers of table poul- 
try. They are of small size, but what is of them 
is good, juicy, toothsome meat. 

The Leghorns are poor table fowls. They are 
small in size, and dry, tough meat. When nicely 
fattened, however, the cockerals are not bad eat- 
ing, but they are better as broilers than as roast 
or stewr, 

Of course the great majority of the poultry sold 
in market is cross bred or grade stock, and varies 
greatly in size and quality. Many poulterers 
think if only their stock is big, and have yellow 
legs and skin that is all that is required; but 
the time is coming when poultry buyers will ex- 
act quality rather than size in the fowls they buy 
for table use. Very large fowls, unless they be 
capons, will not command as ready sale as those 
of medium size, nicely fattened, but not too fat. 











Standard Fowls. 


Will some one be good enough to rise and ex- 
plain what a “ standard” bird, as advertised by 
some breeders, is? One person reading such 
advertisements supposes the stock referred to 
must be such as will fill the requirements of the 
standard. Another reader will suppose that while 
the birds are not perfect in all respects they are 
of higher excellence and will score well when 
the standard is applied to them, A third will 
take a different view, and infer that birds are 
such as will not be disqualified by the standard, 
but he does not like to guess how many points 
they will score when judged by that instrument. 

These are all legitimate inferences, but adver- 
tisements should not be so ambigious as to ad- 
mit of too many different constructions. If a 
“ standard bird” is one which is simply not dis- 
qualified, then “standard birds” are plenty ; but 
if a standard bird is a perfect one, then such are 
searce. A perfect bird should score 100 points 
of excellence. Every one knows, or should know, 
that not one bird in ten millions, under compe- 
tent judging, will score 100 points. Birds that 
will score 90 with GoopD judging are rare, whereas 
a bird may not score over 60 points and still not 
be a really disqualified bird. 

What, then, are we to understand by “standard 
birds,” when we see such advertised? When the 
phrase “ standard quality ” is applied to anything 
else, we naturally infer that the article, whatever 
it may be, is of high quality. Is this what we see 
are to understand by “standard fowls”’ when we 
such advertised? Or, are we to infer that the 
stock of such advertisers is such as is not dis- 
qualified by the Standard of Excellence? A 
little light on this subject is desirable? Who 
will explain? 
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ROUSE Notes. 





HAVE your pullets begin to lay yet? If not, 
why not? See if you can find out, 

Now that cold weather has begun the fowls 
may be allowed a full feed of corn at night, say 
as much as they will eat up clean. Be sure they 
have a chance to drink as much water as they 
want after they have had their feed. Fresh, too. 

Ir the hens are expected to lay they should 
— a fom warm breakfast, and plenty of broken 

Is or ground bone. The morning’s mess 

Hoe be cooked, but if it is scalded it is better 
than raw, cold feed. A little sheaf oats or wheat 
through the day will be relished. 

ARE your fowl stock all healthy? December 
is one of the trying months on poultry. The 

rains and cold winds affect them unfavorabl 

unless they are supplied with comfortable shel- 
ter and suitable food. Look out for roup—it 1s 
a great easier to prevent it than to cure it. 

It is now winter and the poultry quarters 
should all be in tidy, comfortable order. Fowls 
that have not suc " quarters will not be wig 
profitable. -Hens with good quarters will la 
well in the winter as in the summer, but w ile 
they have to “ rough it” they will eat more feed 

and lay fewer eggs. 

“ena this month all surplus poultry en 
be worked off to market. Though grain is c cong 
it takes a great deal to feed a lot of 
cold weather. When the surplus stock is out of 
the way, attention may be given to special 
methods of feeding and management to secure 
eggs, which are a good price now. 

In fattening and marketing care should be 
exercised to leave the best for “‘ keeping over.” 
Many @ one is tempted <4 ick out and sell all 
the largest, finest birds. is wrong, and if 
erg in will deteriorate athe next year’s flock. 

‘atten and kill off the scalawags without com- 
pomnen, but save the BEST for next year’s 

It will pay. Try it. 

THIS is the month the turkeys will be fattened. 

No doubt the gay young Toms are wondering why 





they are getting so much corn. They should 
have a trough set up on legs and covered parti- 
ally, but so arranged that the ey ean go to it and 
eat whenever they want to. Turkeys cannot be 
penned up to fatten like chickens, but must be 
allowed their liberty and all they want to eat. 
They should be fed on mush once a day, but they 
prefer whole corn and should have all they want. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Flymo Rocks i>. 


Stock. 
oon. e D. Brahma Hens, onepullet 
one cockeral eee 
YDN H. ATSHUDY, Litiz, Pa. 


Fini FARMER’S FOWL! 
Both as Layers and as Market Fowls. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Are unequalled by any other variety. Just what 
Farmers want. Early well ell-grown chicks of the finest 
strains at reasonable prices. Send i= name and receive 
my veaate a" iy RCULAR FREE. 

B. BR. BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


FOR SALE. 


A few fine ae ure bred—PLYMOUTH 
BROWN AND QUE LEGHORNS BLACK ‘a 
GOLDEN PENCILLED AMG RGS and HOUDANS. 
At prices to suit the times 
Dr. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


DICKIES POULTRY POWDER 


Will make the hens 
It will make the chickens pews 
It will carry fowls safely t rough their moult ; 
It will ao and cure disease ; 
It will the fowls thrifty and healthy. 
It is prepared by an aman who knows all about praviical — 
try looming. and knows what Poultry Powder should 
BE SURE AND ASK FOR DICKIE’S. 
It is best in the market. 


By By express, buyer pa oo Row mS pe mo ht 


Cents. 
per dos. "p00 
Wholesale terms on =p vlieation ‘or sale by Wholesale 
Drug houses in Philad hia. 


DR. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


BEST IS CHEAPEST. 





FOR SALE AT REASONABLE 
Also 
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Get Your Money's Worth. - 


THE LARGEST and MOST SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY BREEDER 


In Amertca is still “RUNNING,” and hasa = endid stock 
of the leading varieties of of Land le ty 4 Water pie GA <9 


Heda uarters. 

ost useful “Hand Book af Poultry” ever issued, (new 
edition he with large, el t ogrerings of the leading va- 
rieties Land and Water Fowls, with descriptions of 
4 houses, how to man: fowls, to make hens 
lay and keep them in thrift on — pe tn valuable 
remedies for Cholera, Roup, and er diseases, Li Lice, etc 
——- 25 cents, ~ Ag ps, coin - curren a 
) to evi eeper. md your by 

Postal and Shall ctr irculars and Price Lists. 
NOTHING BEATS TODD’S REMEDIES for CURING 
CHICKEN CHOLERA and all POULTRY DISEASES, 


ESTERN HEAD- “QUART ERS, 


DAVID A. STEWART. 
it ROOE “geet 








BROWN AND WHITE LEGHOENS, 

my Specialties; high bred, and firstclass, for 
sale. Also, other varieties. EGGS expressed 
(baskets) everywhere. $2.50 for 13. Write! 
Berkshires and Cotswolds, [Pritchett’s Best.] 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 


READ the “extraordinary offer” in the first 
column on the first page. 

THOSE WANTING to buy live stock are referred 
to those gentlemen who advertise in our columns. 

AGENTS WANTED at every post-office in the 
United States for the Farm JourRNAL. Send 
for particulars. 

WHERE subscribers, on remitting for the FARM 
JOURNAL, cannot obtain currency, they may send 
us postage stamps. They can always be obtained 
at the nearest post-office. 

We have Embree’s butter-printer on exhibi- 
tion. Doubtless butter-makers can save an hour 
or twoof hard work each week by the use of this 
implement. Call and see it. 

ALL our readers are cordially invited to give 
us a call when in town; especially when they 
can find it convenient to leave carpet-bags or 
bundles during shopping excursions, They are 
always welcome. 

WE HAVE had printed a little pamphlet on 
small fruit culture, which we will send free to 
everybody. We will also send specimen copies 
and a handsome poster to any one who will 
take the trouble to request the same by postal. 

It is not deemed necessary to send receipts for 
subscriptions unless requested todoso. If the 
paper comes on the subscriber may be sure the 
money has reached us, for we stop all papers when 
the year is up. Still, whenever requested, we 
will forward receipts. 

IN RENEWING subscriptions to any magazine 
or newspaper please remember that, in most 
cases, we can attend to that matter for you to 
good advantage; that is, we can include the 
FaRrM JOURNAL at about the price you would 
pay for the magazine or newspaper alone. 


HAVE You a farm tosell? This is the time 
to advertise it. A buyer may be found among 
the thousands of farmers who read this paper. 
Five lines will be inserted two months for $2.00. 
Write out the description and send it along with 
the cash. Buyers are now looking out for farms, 





THE worthy gentlemen who correspond with 
the State Board of Agriculture, and other gentle- 
men connected with that organization in various 
ways, will each receive a specimen copy of the 
FARM JOURNAL for the present month. Of 
course we shall not feel badly about it if they all 
mail us a year’s subscription for the paper; in 
fact it may have the very opposite effect! 


FLOWER SEEDs.—A subscriber may select 
flower seeds from Vick’s catalogue to the amount 
of $1.00 (in packets) and send the order to us. 
We will send the seeds and advance the sub- 
scription to the FARM JOURNAL one year. Send 
for the cataiogue, free. It is scarcely necessary 
for us to say that Vick’s seeds are as true and 
good as any to be found in the United States. Of 
the merits of the FARM JOURNAL we can only 
say——. Now, try and remember this offer. 





A $2.00 LIBRARY. 


For two dollars we will send by mail, prepaid, 
East Lynne, John Halifax, Jane Eyre, Woman’s 
Kingdom, A Brave Lady, The Dead Secret, The 
Wandering Heir, Pickwick Papers, David Cop- 
perfield, Daniel Deronda, Middlemarch, Felix 
Holt, A Noble Life, and the Farm JouRNAL one 
year. Or, we will send the first six named, or 
the last four, for $1.00, and include the FARM 
JOURNAL one year. A whole winter’s reading, 


| 








Holiday Books. 


Our readers should remember, when they come 
to buy books for holiday gifts, to write to us. 
They will certainly find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to do so.’ While we do not keep a stock of 
books on hand, yet we furnish all books at pub- 
lisher’s rates, and those who send their orders to 
us get the FARM JOURNAL without cost. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES 


—WITH— 
MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 





In connexion with the Farm JOURNAL we 
receive subscriptions for any ine or news- 
paper in the United States at the Publisher’s 
price, or less. We present below both the 

pape yt inh eae and our own, < a large oo 
of the ing m ines an A e 
reader will por that we teslnde the FARM 
JOURNAL for one year in every instance, at the 
price given in the right-hand column, and that 

postage on both publications is prepaid. 
Publisher’s Price Our Price 


for the pa) for BoTH 
named. pa 
Scientific American, - - $3.20 $3.16 
? . Supplement, 5.00 4.60 
American gc rey? re - + 1,50 1.60 
New York Tribune, (weekly) 2.00 2.10 
Vick’s Floral Magazine, - 1.25 1,45 
Littell’s probing ba - - 8.00 7.35 
Philadelphia Weekly Times, 2.00 1.85 
The Household, tone +448 1.35 
Cincinnati Weekly Times, - 1.50 1.60 
Moree Magazine, Bazar and 
peg each, - - - 400 3,85 
Waverly Magazine, aes 3.60 
Godey’s Lady Book, - - ~- 2.06 2.10 
Country Gentleman, - - 2.50 2.60 
Germantown Telegraph, (new] - 2.50 2.60 
Lippincott’s Magazine, - - 4.00 3.60 
Demorest’s Magazine, - + 8.00 2.60 
Scribner’s Magazine, - + 4,00 3.80 
St. Nicholas, oe cee 3.00 
Atlantic crm b - - 4.00 3.80 
Philadelphia Weekly Press, - 2.00 1.85 
Saturday Night, Sore 8 BOO 3.10 
Arthur’s Magazine, - - 2.26 2.35 
Peterson’s ine, - - - 2.00 2.10 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet,(with prem.)1.30 1.60 
Wide Awake, Ni Sci: | Re ssg a 2.10 
Nursery, - ee : - 1,50 1.70 
Poultry World, - - - 125 1.35 
Amer. Poultry Yard (weekly,) 1.50 1.60 
Danbury News, - - - ~- 2,10 2.20 
Inter-Ocean, (weekly) - - 1.65 1.75 
American Rural Home, - ~- 1.50 1.85 
Western Rural, eos - 2.00 2.00 
Toledo Blade, - ; . 2.00 2.10 
Prairie Farmer, - . - - 2.00 2.10 
Globe-Democrat, (weekly) - 1.50 1.70 
Maryland Farmer, - - ~- 1.50 1,50 
Babyland, (Boston,) -~ - 50 85 
Detroit Free Press, - - - 2.00 85 
N. Y. Observer, (new sub. only,) 3.15 75 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker, - 2 35 
National Baptist, Phila. - - 2 85 
Appleton’s Journal, “Sea aee 85 
New York Medical Journal; - 4 60 
Amer. Milliner and Dressmaker, 1 60 
Springfield Republican, (weekly,) 2. 10 


rank Leslie’s gene N or. 
r, (weekly) 
. Chimnay Corner, 
a Budget of Fun, - 
Christian at Work, New York, - 
Brainard’s Musical World, - 
Cincinnati Inquirer, (weekly,) - 
Youth’s Companion, (New sub.) 
Bee-keeper’s zine, - - 
Independent, (with premium) 
Woman’s Journal, - -~ - 
Health Reformer, Battle Creek, 
Baltimore American, (weekly,) - 
Chicago Tribune, Pa % 
Home Journal, - - - - 
New York Times, (weekly,) - 
Fruit Recorder, Palmyra, -~— - 
Phila. Daily Record, (one year,) 
“ “ “ (six mos. ) 
Press, (six mos.) - 
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New York re Graphic, - $1 
is Graphic, (Saturdays, ) 
Burlington Hawkeye, 8 
Christian Union, - -~ - 
New York Weekly Witness, - 
— 5 pore . an - 
isco pal Reeo er, ( i -) ¥ 
Soon School Journal, - - 
American Naturalist, ee 
Laws of Life, (Danville,) 
Household, PRO tet oe 
The Methodist, PM gt 
Fireside Companion . 
New York Weekly World, - 
Mother’s Magazine, - -~ - 
Home Circle, (Boston,) - - 
Wallace’s Monthly, - - - 
American Bee Journal, -_— - 
Medical Times, ot . 
Popular Science Monthly, 
Live Stock Journal, - . - 
Internatianal Review, -~ - 
Journal of Chemistry, NE ae 
Penn Monthly, eS ae ‘ 
Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, - 5.00 
This is only a corte} list. We will furnish any 
other leading publication at corresponding rates. 
Where two or more papers are wanted we offer 
special reductions. Write for terms of any not 
on the list. Address all communications to 
WILMER ATKINSON, 
Publisher, FARM JOURNAL. 


BOOKS BY MAIL 


AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 
We furnish by mail, prepaid to any post-office 
in the United States, books of every 8 ser ton mey 
at publisher’s prices. We name a few: 


Barry’s Fruit Garden, : . 
By-Laws American Trotting Turf, 
Cleveland’s Landscape Architecture, 
Downing’s Landsca Gorsesing, - 
Downing’s Fruits & Fruit Trees of America, 
Eastwood on the Cranberry, : : 
Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees, : 
Rural Essays : - 


an 
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Fuller’s Grape Cultarist, : - - 
“  $maill Fruit Culturist, - 


eee Cor COLOR 


Fulton’s Peach Culture, - . : 
Gregory on Onion Raising, (paper) . 
Gray’s How Plants Grow, - - 
Guenon on Milch Cows, : - 
Guenon Simplified and apinel, (paper) 
Greeley’s What I Know About Farming - 
Harris on the Pig, : - 
Henderson’s Geatenbing for Profit, - 


— 


OMe 





50 
50 
50 
50 
00 
75 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
30 
25 
75 
40 
50 
50 
50 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens, . - 300 
Hazzard’s Butter and Butter-making 25 
How to Geta Farm and Where to Find One, 175 
Jenning’s on Sheep, Swine and Poultry, 175 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow, - - 2 00 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry, - 175 
Loring’s Farm-yard of Jotham, - - 3650 
My Farm at ewood, - - - 1 25 
pic a county Stud Book - - 100 
Quinby’s Mystery of Bee-keeping, - 1 50 
Quincy on Soiling Cattle, - - - 120 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit, - 1 05 
Quinn’s Moneyin theGarden,  - - 150 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry, - 150 
Roe’s Play and Profitin my Garden, - 150 
Rand’s Bulbs, - - - - 2 50 
Rand’s Popular Flowers, - - - 200 
Rural Studies, - - . 175 
Skillful Housewife, - . - 75 
Saunder’s Domestic Poultry, 70 
Stoddard’s An it Farm, . - 66 
Standard of Excellence in Poultry, - 1 00 
Ten Acres Enough - - - 1 50 
Tedd’s Apple Culturist, - - 1 50 
Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist, - 3 75 
Wallace’s American Stud Book, - - 1000 
Willard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry, ~ 3 00 
Waring Essay on Jersey Cattle, - 50 
Waring’s Handy-book of Husbandry, - 250 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes, - - 2 00 
White’s Cranberry Culture, - - 125 
Woodward’s Country Homes, . 1 50 


These are mostly rural books, but we oul 
all others, and where the order amounts to $2.00 
or upwards, we include the FARM JOURNAL one 
year free. Write for price of any book. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


Tue Farm Jovgwal aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 
labor is performed by ourselves; we do not dump a mass of 
rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

All communications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Plan. Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Ovr rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We want creaM,—send the sKIM-MILK to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, racts, FACTS. 

Adhering strictly to this plan we are enabied to present 


as much useful information as most of the high priced: 


papers. 








WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 
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Fattening and Marketing Poultry. 


Poultry should be specially prepared for mar- 
ket by those who wish to realize the best prices. 
Those who raise poultry for market should 
have a place in which to fatten them. A feed- 
ing or fattening coop may be made either inside 
of the poultry house or adjoining it. It need 


» not be very large but should be roomy enough 


for all that may atany time be put into it at once. 
It should be so arranged that the fowls can easily 
be got at when wanted for slaughtering. 

Feeding troughs or bins should be provided, 
which will allow the fowls to feed but which will 
keep the feed clean. Chickens are not tidy crea- 
tures, and will soil their feeding and water vessels 
if they have the opportunity. The fattening 
coop or pen may be made with a latticed front, 
through which the fowls can easily reach a 
trough containing the feed. 

It takes ten days or two weeks to fatten fowls. 
When 2 lot is put up, see that they all agree and 
that they do not abuse some one or more of the 


‘ number, as sometimes happens. For the firsttwo 


days they should not be fed too freely, but after 
that they should have all they will eat three 
times a day. The best feed is mush made of corn 
meal and then wetted with thick milk. Some 
coarse sand or gravel should be mixed with their 
feed once a day, or given separately. Charcoal 
broken into bits the size of wheat grains or a 
little larger may very properly be mixed with 
the feed three times a week. Give plenty of 
fresh clean water to drink after each feed. 

After being fattened the next thing to do is to 
get them to market. Let the crops be empty 
when killed ; kill by bleeding but do not remove 
the head; pick nicely, without scalding and 
without tearing the skin ; cool thoroughly ; pack 
in boxes, with a layer of clean straw between 
each layer of poultry, in the same posture in 
which they roost. Mark each box, specifying 
what it contains, and send statement by mail to 
consignee. Have the poultry to reach market 
before Saturdays. It is best for Eastern farmers 
to get their poultry off as early in the winter as 
possible. Geese and ducks should go for Christmas 
sales and fat turkeys for Thanksgiving and New 





Years. Where farmers are near a good market 
the directions about shipping do not apply, as 
they attend market themselves. 





The Tide of Emigration. 


The hard times that are coming upon the people 
of Great Britain, Germany, and other European 
countries, with the growing uneasiness of the peo- 
ple under monarchical governments, will renew 
the tide of emigration to this country and throw 
upon our hospitable shores within the next few 
years millions of strange people who will come 
here to better their condition. While many who 
arrive will] prove a benefit to us, adding to the 
national wealth and greatness, there will be a 
considerable percentage that will inevitably prove 
a curse and burden upon the nation. The great 
question for our people to consider and our states- 
men tofindan early solution of, is how to discrimi- 
nate between the good and bad elements ; how to 
let in the white and keep out the black sheep. 
Upon its rightful determination rests good govern- 
ment in the future and, possibly, the permanence 
of the Union itself. This is strong language, 
but it is true. 





Land Grabbing. 


The question of how much land a man shall 
own will come up for settlement in this country 
one of these days. Already in many Western 
States, notably in California, and in Texas, indi- 
viduals have possessed themselves of tracts of 
land large enough for States and kingdoms. 
Thus we shall be cursed by land monopolists, as 
in England ; small estates will be swallowed up 
by the large ones, and a multiplying and crouch- 
ing tenantry will be the result. Any person who 
ean see the length of his nose must know that 
the question is a grave one, and that the Ameri- 
can people ought to give it early attention and 
solve it before it passes beyond rightful solution. 

Probably a correct method of rectifying the 
tendency towards the evil spoken of will be one 
that shall levy such a high rate of tax upon 
every acre owned by one person above five hun- 
dred that it will not pay to hold it. But we shall 
not be particular about the method so that the 
object be fully attained and in time. 





WESTERN farmers should turn some of their 
corn into horses and mules. They run too much 
to Hog. Moreover, they should develop manu- 
factures of various kinds in their midst, to make 
home markets for their crops. Their immense 
production of wheat and corn at present does 
them but little good and plays the mischief with 
Eastern farming. Let them also turn some of 
their acres into berry patches, truck gardens and 
pear orchards. No charge for this advice. 





WE have received specimen ears of corn from 
Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania; Messrs. Townsend 
and Dean, of Delaware, and Mr. Allen, of New 
Jersey. Each variety is particularly fine, and 
our country friends are invited to call and look 
at the corn, and if they have anything half as 
good, to bring afew ears. If sufficiently encour- 
aged we will get up a “grand” exhibition on a 
small scale. 


TEN per cent Western farm mortgages are 
nearly played out, and the sheriff is busy. Land 
all through Illinois, and other Western States, is 
selling at one-half of former prices, fine farms 
bringing twenty dollars per acre that used to find 
ready sale at forty and fifty. Times are rough 
out there, as here, but a brighter day is dawning. 








It was Socrates who said thatagriculture is the 
source of health, strength, plenty and riches, and 
of a thousand sober delights and honest pleasures, 
the mistress and school of sobriety, temperance, 
justice, religion, and, in short, of all virtues, civil 
and military. And in this Socrates was right, 
for once. 


WHEN a farmer builds an ice-house let him be 
sure to build also, at the same time, a fruit house 
attached. Thus he need no longer sell Bartlett 
pears in peach season, or, in general, fruits and 
vegetables when the market is glutted. 








AN old poem represents the devil as fishing for 
men, baiting his hook to suit their varied occu- 
pations. The idler needed no bait; he would 
bite at the naked hook. 





PETER HENDERSON says that within ten 
years farmers will wonder how they ever got 
along without pearl millet, Is that so? 





THIS month, according to the Germantown 
Telegraph, is the proper time to trim grape-vines. 





KEARNEY is correct in some of his ideas. 
“The Chinese must go.’ 











Pure new milk may be taken by old or young 
in almost any condition without fear of injurious 
results. It is Nature’s own food, and rarely, if 
ever, di . It is sometimes thought neces- 
sary to a little lime water.—Daily paper. 

Not so, at all. Milk is for babies; lime water 
will distroy grub worms. While some adults can 
drink milk without much injury, the majority of 
peoplecannot. Many people that use milk largely 
are injured by it, of which fact they are unaware. 
It promotes biliousness and costiveness. Lime 
water is, of course, unfit to go into anybody’s 
stomach, though perhaps the writer of the para- 
graph we quote would be the better of taking a 
little. 

THE multitudinous seekers of political pre- 
ferment, and newspapers that feed chiefly on 
political pap, have already begun the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1880, much to the annoyance 
and disgust of right-minded people who prefer t» 
quietly solve the problem of national prosperity 
and greatness by attending industriously to their 
own business affairs, and to bring about good times 
by earning more than they spend. We appeal 
to the farmer class not to let the political blather- 
skites stir them up before the proper time comes, 
and we beg them to remember that the greatest 
danger that threatens the peace and welfare of 
the nation, emanates from professional politicians 
and reckless scribblers of the political press. 
Beware of these pestilential fellows! 

THE trespass law should be enforced where 
there is one; where no such law exists, let farm- 
ers see that one is enacted. Gunners on farms 
ought to be arrested forthwith by the farmer who 
is trespassed against, and taken before a justice 
of the peace for condemnation. Farmers are 
shamefully imposed upon by respectable tramps 
who carry guns and shoot game wherever they 
may find it. 

THE annual destruction of sheep by dogs in 
this country amounts to $1,600,000. And yet in 
the face of this fact, farmers when they have a 
chance to vote for a law to tax dogs and protect 
sheep, vote the other way. Queer, isn’t it? 
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The Farm. 


Plow-shares will not rust if given a coating 
of linseed oil mixed with whiting. 

Vew corn should not be fed to horses, for it 
induces colic. Let it be well dried before using. 

Ropy milk can be rectified by giving a table- 
spoonful of saltpetre to the cow once aday. Wm. 
Maris, of Upland, Pa., knows this to be true. 

Turnips, if fed to milch cows immediately 
after milking, will not impart a disagreeable 
taste or odor to milk or butter. For fattening 
old cows, nothing is better than a feed of turnips 
sprinkled with meal three times a day. The re- 
sult it surprising. 

Dead animals on the farm should be trans- 
formed into a fertilizer for the soil. Cover the 
carcasses up with sod thoroughly permeated with 
fresh lime, and let remain a year, when you will 
have an excellent crop grower, worth from $10. 
to $25. per animal. 

Before sticking a hog, neatly knock him on 
the head with a hammer. Don’t go chasing the 
squealing brute all around the pen or yard, hold- 
ing fast to ears and tail, preliminary to getting 
him on his back. Do the thing in an easy, quiet, 
civilized way, like they do in Jersey. 

Al company in New York is engaged in sup- 
plying fresh milk in glass jars that are filled and 
closed with a tight-fitting lid. The company 
get ten cents per quart for their milk. The milk 
does not get stirred up while being transported, 
hence is served in better condition for keeping. 


Manure and meadows is the remedy for 
Canada thistles. Grass will choke them out. 
If you can make a Canada thistle grow big and 
hollow, and cut it in hot weather, its own juice 
will cause fermentation and rot. F. D. Curtis 
says this is the long and short of getting rid of 
thistles. The more you cultivate the ground the 
more they flourish. 


W. J. Hallowell, of Horsham, Pa., the past 
season dunged his potato patch liberally, and on 
a portion thereof he applied, in addition to the 
manure, a mixture composed of four bushels of 
ashes, one of plaster and two pecks of salt, at the 
rate of one handful to three steps. Where the 
mixture was applied the potatoes did not yield 
as well as on the other part of the patch. Per- 
haps 8. R. 8. will tell us why. 


Last month we presented engravings of the 
Howland and Big Giant feed mills ; we now show 
wood-cuts of Boyer’s Premium Mill and Harri- 
son’s Standard Burr Stone Grinding Mill. Both 
of these mills have been many years before the 
public and have estab- 
lished a good name where- 
ever they have become 
known, 

In the Boyer mill the 
grinding parts are made 
of cast-steel and are of 
the most durable charac- 
ter, possessing self-sharp- 
ening qualities, so that 
the mill can be run for 
years without any repairs. 





BOYER’S 
PREMIUM MILL. 
It will grind corn shelled or in the ear at the rate 
of eight to twelve bushels per hour, by a two- 


horse railway power. It is manufactured in 
Philadelphia, and thousands of farmers in the 
Middle States and in distant parts of the country, 
have proved its worth by actual use on their 
farms. The prices range from $60 to $90. 

In the Harrison mill the grinding parts are of 








stone, standing vertically. The engraving shows 
a twenty-inch mill, capable of grinding from six 
to forty bushels per hour and weighing six hun- 
dred pounds, It will not only grind grain for 
cattle feed but will make the finest family flour; 
in fact, it is claimed that it will make flour of 
better quality than can be bought at the stores 
or obtained at a country grist mill. It is a dura- 
ble mill, simple in its construction, and capable 
of being used by any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence. Edward Harrison, the inventor, has been 
engaged in the manufacture of portable mills for 
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HARRISON’S STANDARD MILL, 


nearly half a century, and has sold more than 


_ten thousand of them. The prices range from 


$85 to $450, according to size and capacity. 

Considering the fact that a feed mill of estab- 
lished reputation and known merit can be bought 
at such a price that it can be paid for out of the 
profits of one single wintér’s use on any eighty 
acre farm, it is singular that every farmer does 
not buy one. Our advertising columns will show 
where the mills can be bought, and by addressing 
@ postal card to the manufacturers, the fullest 
particulars can be obtained concerning them. 
Weare confident that no farmer can go far astray 
in getting any of the mills illustrated in the 
present or in last month’s FARM JOURNAL. The 
nice points of distinction between them, as to 
merit, we must leave to our readers to find out 
for themselves. 


The Lawn. 


Plant too little rather than too much ; never 
plant close to the dwelling ; avoid setting trees 
in a straight line or at regular distances apart; 
let the walks be few and kept clean ; do not scat- 
ter flowering shrubs all over the lawn, but group 
together in the right places; avoid over-planting 
of flowers, a small outlay of money being needed 
to make the whole area cheerful and pleasant. 

If not already done the lawn should be 
thoroughly cleaned up before winter sets in. 
Shabby surroundings should not be permitted 
about a refined home. 

The Truck Garden. 

Vext season the Acme and Paragon tomatoes 
will be largely planted in this section. And so 
they ought to be. 

Edward Ivins buries a flour barrel half way 
in the ground and places his cabbage heads there- 
in upside down, being careful to throw something 














over the top to keep off the snow and rain, and 
is always successful in preserving them for use. 

Cuttings of currants can be taken off now 
and buried a foot in the ground, with earth mixed 
through them, and in the spring set out where 
they are to grow. 

Cover the strawberry bed with a coating of 
strawy manure that is free from the seeds of grass 
and weeds. Let the covering directly over the 
plants be a thin one. 

The ;Wiison blackberry is not subject) to 
orange rust, that is so destructive to the Kitta- 
tiny and Dorchester. The Snyder never winter 
kills, and gives good satisfaction. Major Freas 
praises it warmly. It is popular in the West. 

Croton grape.—Wwm. G. Burke, of Media, 
Delaware county, Pa., informs us that he has 
had an opportunity this season to try this grape. 
It is a delicious white grape of excellent flavor 
and generally with but one seed. Samuel Dutton, 
late postmaster there, has it is bearing most 
luxuriantly. It may not succeed elsewhere, but 
it seems a perfect success 
with him. His garden is 
very warm and completely 
sheltered from the North. 


Did you ever read a 
nursery catalogue in which 
everything was not the 
very best, in which the 
most lavish praise is not 
indiscriminately bestowed? 
Possibly you have, but 
such catalogues are rare. 
It is quite as important for 
the public to know the 
faults of a particular fruit 
or vegetable as its merits, and we think our read- 
ers will appreciate what follows, culled from a 
three-page article on the Strawberry in the Rural 
New Yorker. Dr. Hexamer says that the Dun- 
can is too soft and pale for market; Black De- 
frane and Col. Cheney too uncertain for general 
cultivation ; Forest Rose is moderately firm, and 
too pale for a market berry; Crescent is of fair 
quality. J.T. Lovett says that the Wilson is 
entirely too tart, Agriculturist too sweet and in- 
sipid. There is a whisper that the Sharpless 
will not ship well; Glendale fruit stalks are 
quite short; Crescent not very firm when fully 
ripe; when it has just turned and is not yet ripe 
itis very much like a piece of raw pumpkin; 
Forest Rose, alas! it rusts and burns; Essex 
Beauty seems to be losing vigor of plant, and 
sends out few runners; Fowler’s Seedling lacks 
character of any kind; Great American plant 
lacks vigor, being feeble, berries few and far 
between; the Centennial is over-estimated—plant 
a feeble grower and poor yielder; Russel’s ,Ad- 
vance is too soft for market; Pioneer is too light 
in color and lacks character. The editor of the 
Rural says Capt. Jack fails; Duchesse not so firm 
as the Wilson; Great American, vines not produc- 
tive, berries not large and flavor inferior ; Prou- 
ty’s Seedling is not very firm; Kerr’s Prolific 
rather small, not firm; Beauty bore tolerably 
well, flavor ordinary. Levi Scarlett, of Chris- 
tiana, Pa., says that Boyden No. 30 is insipid 
anda poor bearer. J. C. Williams, of New Jer- 
sey, says that Cumberland Triumph and Spring- 
dale are too soft for any but a near home mar- 
ket; Great American will fail with ordinary 
care; in Crescent there is little in the size and 
flavor to commend it; Monarch of the West “but 
for the the green, seedy end, &c.;” Duncan too 
soft for distant market. Another writer says 
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Prouty’s Seedling lies almost too close to the 
ground ; Cumberland Triumph is of fair quality 
and tolerably productive; Captain Jack did not 
seem to set much fruit. And so it goes. Here 
we have some things not told in the catalogues ; 
a peep behind the curtain. 

But let us not rush to a hasty conclusion, As 
Willam Parry says, strawberries are local in 
their habits, and those best adapted to one sec- 
tion may not do so well in another. Those new 
at the business should try at least a dozen of the 
best varieties, so as to be sure and get those most 
suitable for their soils and locations, and any 
that do not succeed with them may be dropped 
from the list. Some of the unfavorable charac- 
teristics recorded above may not appear in other 
sections; hence the absolute necessity of a test 
in one’s own grounds, but relying chiefly on the 
old, reliable, standard kinds. 


The Orchard. 


There are several varieties of apples that 
have come under our notice that have high local 
reputation. Some of these we aame. We should 
like to extend the list next month if our readers 
can assist us. Who can name a variety that is 
No. 1, and yet that has not been eaaesd dis- 
seminated ? 


Pyie’s RED WINTER.—This is a native of 
Delaware county, Pa., and is of unrivalled excel- 
lence in that locality. The editor of the Dela- 


ware County Record says it is a great misfortune. 


that this variety is not widely cultivated. For 
productiveness and keeping qualities it has no 
superior, while for cooking or eating it gives en- 
tire satisfaction. 


SMEDLEY's WINTER, originated by J. Smedley, 
near Media, Pa., is also a most excellent winter 
apple, and probably would be a better variety for 
genera] planting in Pennsylvania than any of the 
three pronounced the “best’’ by the three hun- 
dred correspondents of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, viz: Baldwin, R. I. Greening and North- 
ern Spy, none of which are really winter apples 
here, but ripen and fall from the tree before 
winter sets in. 

Howagp.—A Miss Howard, of Edgemont, Pa., 
has trees of this variety. It ripens about the 
same time as Jefferis, but it is larger, handsomer, 
and of much better quality, both for eating and 
baking. It is known in a limited sphere as yet, 
but deserves to be extensively disseminated. 

WEALTHY.—This is a Minnesota seedling that 
promises much for northern orchardists. In size 
it is medium to large. The flesh white, moder- 
ately fine grained, more or less stained with red, 
juicy, tender; a sprightly sub-acid fruit with 
small core. The color of the skin is deep red 
splashed and suffused over a lighter ground. It 
is a first-class market apple, and as good as it 
is showy. 

Jackson.—A winter apple, first raised by Jas. 
Jackson, of Quakertown, Bucks county, recom- 
mended by Samuel W. Noble, before the Penna. 
Fruit Growers’ Society. 

Ewa.t.—Thisis a variety considerably grown 
in Lancaster county, and has such merit that H. 
M. Engle places it in the list of six best winter 
apples for that county. 

YORK IMPERIAL.—This is another very valu- 
able winter apple grown largely in Lancaster and 
York counties, and warmly praised by Mr. Engle. 

KEm.—A winter apple highly recommended 
by Mr. Carter, of the East Experimental Farm. 
Mr. Carier also says that the Yacht and Hancock 
are good winter apples and the Hessian a good 
summer variety. 

We have prepared this list now for the benefit 
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of those who intend to plant out orchards next 
spring, and suggest that it would be advantageous 
to the fruit growing interests, that a specimen of 
each of these varieties be planted, and their 
merits tested in every part of the country where 
our paper is read. 

(Nurserymen having any of these varieties for 
sale, or persons who can supply grafts, will please 
inform us of the fact, for the benefit of our 
readers.—EDITOR.) 

lt the recent Agricultural Fair held at Ches- 
ter, Smith’s Cider apple was exhibited with 
others. This variety won the highest praise 
both from its wonderful productiveness and its 
keeping qualities. Three kinds of Russets re- 
ceived much favor, the Golden, Roxbury and 
Long Island. The first is of unsurpassed quality, 
the last a very good keeper. The Pennock and 
Carthouse are well-know as good bearers and 
keepers. 

Feed the rabbits and they will not gnaw young 
fruit trees. The tarred-felt wrappings that should 
have been put around the stems of the trees last 
spring to keep out the borers, if left on now, will 
further secure them from injury from this source. 

Study up the fruit question now. There is 
money in growing fruit, but brains are essential 
to success in the business. Brains are as impor- 
tant as the trees! 

In general it is best to mainly depend upon 
varieties of apples that succeed best among one’s 
neighbors. Test the new and promising kinds, 
but stick close to the heavy bearers that you are 
acquainted with. 

Diagrams should be made on paper of newly 
planted orchards, and now is the time to do it. 
If not done now, it will never get done. 

Barrels, few of long-keeping apples and place 
them on the ice in the ice-house for use next 
April or May. 

Early Joe is the best early apple for home 
use, At least Edwin Satterthwaite says so. 

Fruit trees need phosphatic fertilization. 
South Carolina Rock is first-rate. 

Look for something on pruning next month. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like t) know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answe 
any advertisement in this paper, Tk ae staie 
that they saw it in the FARM JOURN. 

catalogu 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 
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HOME TOPICS, No. 20. 
BY FAITH. 
Few customs are more firmly established 


throughout all Christendom than that of giving 
gifts at Christmas time ; nor is there a pleasanter 


. one, or one that better deserves keeping up. Yet 


I think really wealthy folk do not derive half the 
pleasure from it that those in moderate circum- 
stances do; while the poorer clsss find it some- 
times a tax, and to the very poor it must bea 
trial, that they cannot conform to the old usage. 

Much of the pleasure consists in “shopping” 
for the gifts; to the rich, pretty things are no 
novelty, and with a long purse the shopping is 
soon over, but where the limit of expenditure is 
soon reached the shopping may be extended in- 
definitely. Itis a good plan to have some definite 
ideas before starting out, as to what you will give 
each one, and what you can pay for each gift, or 
you will be very apt to come home with the money 
gone, and some purchases unmade. I think 
parents should, when possible, give something to 
the children which is not among the necessities 
of the winter outfit of clothing, for such an arti- 
ele is hardly a gift at all; nor do I think children 
generally appreciate articles of attire, even if 
“extras,” nearly so much as toys, books, games, 
pets or articles of vertu, for their own special 
property and amusement. Girls begin to fancy 
additions to their toilet very soon, however, and 
it is therefore much easier to choose presents for 
them than for boys, whose views are not often. 
met by anything less than a two or three dollar 
purchase ; where there is a family of boys, and 
such drafts on the purse are impracticable, a 
good plan is to subscrihe to some one of the lead- 
ing monthly magazines for the whole of them; 
in fact it is no bad plan for a family present under 
any circumstances. 

As times are now, I imagine any adult would 
find a small gift of wearing apparel very accept- 
able; a collar, a necktie, a fine handkerchief, or 
two or three common ones, a pair of gloves, or 
even stockings, would be useful, either to your 
gentlemen or lady friends ; the ladies’ list might 
be much extended, and for housekeepers the hun- 
dred and one little contrivances for use and com- 
fort about a house would all have to be included ; 
none of these things are expensive; and for an 
invalid, or some one with a delicate appetite, a 
tiny jar of jelly or preserved fruit, costing a very 
trifle, might be exactly the thing. 

It is not a very expensive thing then, to keep 
up the old custom; so let us all try to do it as 
far as we can, and if means are limited, let the 
children have the preference in the gifts, Christ- 
mas seems to be peculiarly their festival, since 
it celebrates the birth of the Christ-child, and it 
is hardly right not to give them the first thought. 
Children are easily pleased too, often fancying 
cheap or home-made toys, more than the expen- 
sive kinds; for instance, no toy pleases a little 
child more than a rag doll—rag, I mean head and 
all, for the unbreakable heads soon grow shabby 
and ugly, while if the muslin gets soiled it can 
be renewed again and again. Doll’s clothes, by 
the way, should never be sewed on; buttons, with 
loops or button-holes are the best fastening. 

An easier way of making the bright balls for 





the little ones is to cut the lobes out of bright 
flannel or other woolen goods, and by using the 
small tin boxes that gun-caps come in, a loud 
rattle is produced ; these can be made in a very 
few minutes. By making several of different 
colors, one of Freebel’s kindergarten gifts may 
be imitated. Plain blocks, such even as any car- 
penter’s shop will afford, build houses almost as 
well as those for which you pay fifty cents or a 
dollar, with the additional comfort that if one is 
lost it doesn’t “‘ break the set.” Indeed there is 
hardly a limit to the variety of home-made or 
cheap toys for the little ones; but I have already 
mentioned enough, I think, to show that much 
money is not needed to make the children happy. 
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Books for Children. 
BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 

In these days of universal education nearly 
all the children can read; many of them are 
great readers, devouring everything th t comes 
in their way. A taste for reading is a good thing 
if rightly directed, but a very bad thing if it 
leads to the perusal of dime novels and kindred 
publications. 

Many parents have not time to read books 
themselves before giving them to their children, 
and would like some assistance in selecting 
proper works. To meet the demand the writer 
has prepared the following list of books, all of 
which she has read herself, or examined with 
care. Many of them are fictitious; parents can 
discard such if they think best, but children who 
have not access to good literature of this kind are 
very prone to read the trashiest romances on the 
sly. The list comprises three divisions: first, 
for quite young children; second, for children 
over twelve years of age ; third, for all children 
from fifteen to three-score and ten. Of course it 
is not exhaustive, but merely suggestive. 

1. Grace Greenwood’s books for little children ; 
Mrs. Stowe’s *‘ Queer Little People” and “Pussy 
Willow ” “‘ Little Prudy ” and “‘ Dotty Dimple ” 
series; ‘“‘ Wonder Stories,”’ Hans Christian An- 
dersen ; “‘Treasury of Fairy Tales” ; “Original 
Poems,” Jane and Ann Taylor; Miss Edgeworth’s 
books for children ; *‘‘ Child Life,” in poetry and 
in prose, edited by Whittier ; *“‘ Hsop’s Fables” ; 
*¢Rhymes and Jingles,” Mary Mapes Dodge ; 
“Baby Days,” “Nine Little Goslings,” Susan 
Coolidge ; “Stories of the Dog,” Mrs. Hugh Miller; 
“The William Henry Letters,” Mrs. Diaz. 

Il. *‘Abbott’s little histories and biographies ; 
there are about thirty of these from which to se- 
lect; *“Boys of Other Countries,” Bayard Taylor; 
*“ Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates,” Mrs, 
Dodge; * Robinson Crusoe” ; “ Stories of the 
Gorilla Country,” Du Chaillu ; “Story of a Bad 
Boy,” Aldrich; “Swiss Family Robinson” 
“Tales out of School,” Stockton ; “‘ Bits of Talk 
for Young Folks,” H. H.; “ The Boy Emigrants,” 
Noah Brooks; “ The Butterfly Hunter,” Helen 
S. Conant ; Hooker’s “‘Child’s Book of Nature” ; 
Dickens’ * History of England ” ; Higginson’s 
*“ History of the United States”; “‘ Farming for 
Boys”; “ Lawrence’s Adventures,” J. T, Trow- 
bridge; ‘‘ Leslie Goldthwaite,” Mrs. Whitney ; 
** Little Warren,” “ Little Men” and “ Eight 
Cousins,” Miss. Alcott; “Paul and Virginia” ; 
Howitt’s “Poems of Natural History”; Haw- 
thorne’s “ True Stories from History”; *‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” 

Ill. “Raband his Friends,” John Brown,M.D.; 
“ Seottish Chiefs” and ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” 
Miss Porter; Smiles “Self-Heip”; “Titeomb’s 
Letters to the Young”; *“Tom Brown” at 
Rugby and at Oxford, by Hughes ; “ Tour of the 
World in Eighty Days,” Verne; “ Alice and 








Pheebe Cary,” Mrs. Ames; any or all of the 
“Waverley Novels” ; Nordhoff’s “ California” ; 
“Cast Away in the Cold,” Hayes; Dickens’ 
“Christmas Stories” or any of his novels; ‘The 
Scheenburg Cotta Family”; Irving’s “ Knicker- 
bocker”; *“Sketch Book,” “ Columbus” and 
“Washington”; ‘ Elizabeth, or the Exiles of 
Siberia”; *“Eminent Women of the Age”; 
Parton’s *“ Famous Americans”; Mathews’ 
*“ Getting on inthe World”; ‘“ Bulwer’s 
Harold”; Kingsley’s “ Hereward”; Bryant’s 
translations of the “Iliad” and ‘Odyssey ” ; 
some of Shakespeare’s historical plays; ‘‘ The 
Innocents Abroad,” Mark Twain ; Custer’s “‘ Life 
on the Plains” ; Warner’s “Summerina Garden” ; 
Macaulay’s Miscellanies; Bunyan’s* Pilgrim’s 
Progress”; Nordhoff’s **‘ Politics for Young 
Americans”; and liberal selections from our 
great poets, Scott being perhaps best for those 
who have not learned to like poetry. 

In the above list those marked (*) are the most 
highly recommended by the writer. Besides 
books, the following monthly publications are 
all good: “ Scattered Seeds,” “The Nursery,” 
“ Wide Awake,” and “St. Nicholas.” 





A Woman’s Dress Expense. 
BY MARY WAGER-FISHER. 
Although omitting several essentials in a 
woman’s wardrobe, in making one hundred dol- 
lars a fair expenditure, in the October number of 


‘the FARM JOURNAL, “ Faith” gives too high a 


figure for a farmer’s wife. It is too much in these 
times of low prices in goods, and low prices for 
farm produce. Not one farmer’s wife in a hun- 
dfed can afford it. Without entering into details, 
I wish simply to offer some suggestions that may 
help any reader in the need of help, to combine 
good taste with economy in her wardrobe. 

In buying black silk for a frock, I know of 
none so durable and that wears so beautifully as 
the Cheney Bros. American silk. A very hand- 
quality costs but $1.75 a yard, and from its good 
width fifteen yards will make a nice costume. It 
is a silk that even with hard usage will last, for 
all extra occasions, ten years. It is the best in- 
vestment, so far as silk goes, that I know of, and 
I have had a good deal of experience in silk 
wearing. A very good, serviceable and satisfac- 
tory way in making up a black silk that is to be 
fashionable for several years, is to have a long 
skirted basque and one skirt, demi-train, with 
tape and rings to lift into a short one; add to 
this a long, half-fitting sacque, lined with farm- 
ers’s satin, piped around the edges with silk, and 
handsome buttons put on cuffs, pockets and down 
the front for the sole ornament. With such a cos- 
tume the owner of it has an elegant suit forspring, 
summer, autumn and winter wear, for there are 
a few days in summer when the frock, worn with- 
out the sacque, would be more comfortable, while 
in very cold weather a blanket shaw], which every 
woman needs, can be worn outside the sacque. 
With such a costume, no other cloak will be needed 
and in very hot weather a basque of white ma- 
terial may replace the silk one. Nobody tires of 
seeing black silk worn, or. in wearing it, and it 
is a suitable garment for all times and al! occa- 
sions if well made. And in this part of a costume 
there is no economy in employing a poor dress- 
maker. It is better to pay fifteen dollars to have 
a garment excellently modeled and made, than 
half that sum for an indifferent fit. 

As to Alpaca and frocks of compartively cheap 
material, make them up simply and with little 
trimming. They will look all the better for it 
at the beginning, as a cheap dress much be-ruffied 
and flounced has a “ shoddy ” look, and an old 
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frock looks doubly shabby from its much trim- 
ming. Put the extra money you have to spend 
into the cutting and making, and you will be 
more than pleased with the result. 

As to furs. I think—with the exception of 
long-wristed fur gloves—that the money put in 
them is a poor investment. A muff isa ‘nuisance.’ 
It prevents the free use of the hands, lets the cold 
up the sleeves, and prevents any lady who car- 
ries it from walking gracefully and naturally. 
As for a fur tippet, a silk handkerchief or scarf 
formsa pleasanter and more healthful wrap for the 
neck. The large fur-lined cloaks that have been 
fashionable for the past few years are delightful 
for out-of-door wear in very cold weather, but 
they are too expensive for persons of moderate 
means. 

On millinery appointments put the bulk of 
the money you have for that purpose into a good 





EMBREE’S BUTTER-WORKER. 


black ostrich feather. It will cost five or six 
dollars, or two or three plumes that much, and 
will, with care, last several years. All money- 
put into tinsel and sham ornaments for headwear 
is so much wasted in the longrun. Many of the 
best dressed women now-a-days wear ostrich 
feathers, or plumes in the summer time, instead 
of other ornament. English women contend that 
summer is the most seasonable time for their 
wear, as the damp weather of fall and winter 
takes out the curl in them. Never waste any 
money ina “made up” feather. It always looks 
to be just what it is—poor and cheap. Never buy 
imitation lace to take the place of the real. Put 
the money rather in fine cambrie for ruffs, or in 
fine linen wear, which is what it pretends to be. 


“Vow that the farmer’s leisure time is ap- 
proaching it will be well for fathers and mothers 
to pay an occasional visit to the school-room. 
Don’t say that you pay the teacher for keeping 
school and that it is her business to see that it is 
done right. You pay your man for cleaning and 
bedding your horses but the good farmer visits 
his stock daily and sees that those matters are 
properly attended to; you pay the girl for doing 
the kitchen work but the good house-wife keeps 
an eye to the kitchen herself. Show at least as 
much interest in your children as in your horses 
and cattle. Visit the school often, and if you 
cannot tell whether Johnny makes any mistakes 
in his mental arithmetic, you can tell whether 
the school-room is as clean and well ventilated 
as possible, whether the seats are fit for your 
boys and girls to sit on, whether the children are 
obedient and respectful, and whether the moral 
atmosphere is good or bad. SCHOOL-MA’AM. 


Embree has sent one of his butter-workers 
(see illustration) to the FARMERS’ EXCHANGE, 
where it may be seen by our readers. 
We have also his butter-printer 
shown in the engraving. Both the 
worker and printer are growing in 
popularity, and it is not too much to 
say that every butter dairy ought to 
have both implements. Mr. Embree is one of 
those old-fashioned people who think whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, and so his 
printerand workerare both admirably well made. 








I advise thee (Farmer’s wife,) earnestly to 
remember well one thing, when in winter time, 
that the days be short and the evenings long, and 
thou sittest by thy fire, and hath supped, consider 
in thy mind whether the works that thou and 
the maidens do are of advantage equal to the fire 
and candle that they consume; if not, go to thy 
bed, sleep, and be up by time to breakfast before 
day-light, that thou mayst have all the day be- 
fore thee entire to thy business.—Old Almanac. 

Singing should not be taught girls under 
seventeen years of age nor boys under eighteen. 
The musical faculty should be cultivated earlier 
but there is danger of permanently injuring the 
quality of the voice by early singing. 

Al trip to Philadelphia should include a visit 
to‘-Wanamaker’s Grand Depot. Such a visit is 
full of attractions, apart from its interest to 
shoppers. The Grand Depot is vastly improved 
within the last few months. 


A sound basis of a musical education is given 
by the Conservatory of Music, at 1321 Girard 
avenue, this city. We can warmly commend 
this institution to.all who have daughters with 
musical talents worthy of cultivation. 


How To Do Things. 

Nitric acid will harden tallow for candles. 

Salt fish are freshened quickly by soaking in 
sour soilk, 

Old paper collars, cut in strips, make ex- 
cellent lighters. 

Milk that has become slightly sour can be 
sweetened by adding a very little soda. 

Instead of scraping the inside of tin vessels 
to clean them boil saleratus inthem. Boil hard. 

Wheat four one-third, buck wheat two-thirds, 
is right for batter cakes. Cheaper and better 
than all buckwheat. 

Mice will not go through a hole plugged up 
with hard soap. Ashton Richardson, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., says so, and he has proved it many 
times. There is no doubt about it. 

Kerosene will soften boots that have been 
water-soaked quicker than anything else. By 
filling wet boots at bed-time with dry oats they 
will be found dry and soft in the morning. 

Pickle for beef.—Use to one hundred pounds 
of beef six gallons of water, six pounds of salt, 
six ounces of saltpetre and half pound brown 
sugar. Keep in pickles nine days. NAOMI. 

Cleves, two or three, dropped into 4 bottle of 
black ink will prevent mould. A solution of 
Sulph-hydric ammonia brushed over a faded 
piece of writing will restore it. First moisten 
the paper with water. 

Door mats.—Cut old broadcloth or any 
woolen articles into long strips from one to two 
inches broad. Braid three of these together, and 
sew the braid round in gradually increasing cir- 
cles till large enough. 

One who knows says that filling for fowls is 
a great deal better to be cut in small pieces than 
to be crumbled ; when crumbled very fine it is 
apt to be solid and soggy when the fowl is carved, 
while if cut it is light and palatable. 

Pigs feet may be boiled until the bones come 
out easily, then mince coarsely and boil awhile 
in a little of the same water in which they were 
cooked ; pour in a crock, press down and, after 
cooling, cover with vinegar and a plate, and they 
will keep until spring. Slice when used. 

Chop fine pieces of cold. meat, (one kind,) 
season with pepper and salt, adding a little dash 
of onion ; then break over the meat two or three 
eggs according to the quantity ; adda small piece 





of butter; stir all together, pour it over some 
nicely buttered toast; serve hot. This effectively 
utilizes the remnants of a roast, steak or stew. 
For mince meat, take five pounds of the 
neck, as much again apple as meat, one-half 
pound of butter, two nutmegs, two tablespoonsful 
each of cloves and cinnamon, one tablespoonful 
of lemon, one quart of boiled cider, one quart of 
brown sugar, a quart and a half of molasses, and 
a cupful of chopped raisins. Boil till real dark. 
Try it. HOUSEHOLD. 
Young housekeepers may not know that 
sweet potatoes must be placed in a warm room 
to keep well, say at a temperature of 57 degrees, 


After a thorough drying they may be placed in - 


a box or barrel—with straw between the layers 
of potatoes—and not be disturbed until used. 
They require careful handling and ought not to 
be placed in a tight closet. 

Skimming milk.—As cold weather approaches 
and the cream is slower to rise, and the milk does 
not seem fit to skim, it is better to take off the 
cream at the usual time and give the. milk a 
second skimming twenty-four hours later, than 
it is to let it stand unskimmed that length of 
time. This can be done without injury to the 
butter, get all the cream, and put off later the 
use of the stove, or other arrangement for heating 
the dairy. CoUNTRY COUSIN. 

It is thought by some that Indian mush must 
be boiled a long time to prevent a raw taste ; but 
several housewives inform us that if the meal is 
stirred into boiling water slowly until thick 
enough and smooth, it will be cooked sufficiently 
and have no raw taste. Put the salt into the 
water. Old corn will not make good mush; new 
corn should be dried in the even before grinding, 
and well ripened ears should be selected. Farm- 
ers attending city markets can get two and three 
cents per pound for cold mush, ready for frying, 
if of good quality. Two parties in Philadelphia 
manufacture the article and have a ready sale, 
though the quality is poor, and farmers could 
sell it from their market stalls at considerable 
profit and with great satisfaction to city house- 
wives. : 

Hard soap.—Our “Country Cousin,” while 
warning us against the methods of making hard 
soap to be found in the newspapers, tells us ex- 
actly how to proceed in the matter: Provide 
a box of concentrated lye, (labeled Penna. Salt 
Manufacturing Co.,) knock off one end of the box 
and put the lye into an iron boiler containing six 
quartsof water; put it over the fire until dissolved; 
then add five pounds of fat; put the ingredients 
together over night, and in the morning put on 
the back part of the stove to prevent boiling, for 
as soon as it boils it runs over. It is best to sim- 
mer gently until it assumes a syrup-like form, 
then it is done. Pour it in a box eighteen inches 
long by twelve inches wide and six inches high. 
The box should be made water-tight, and well 
soaked before putting the soap into it. Next 
morning cut the soap in suitable pieces and put 
away to dry before using. It can be made any 
time of the year, only be careful to put it where 
it will not freeze. We venture to say whoever 
follows ‘Country Cousin’s” advice will save 
enough in one year to pay for the FaRM JouUR- 
NAL five years. 

Hygienic Hints. 

Care of teeth.—Dip the brush in water, rub 
over it genuine castile soap, then dip in prepared 
chalk. The brush should be pretty stiff, and the 
operation should be performed on rising in the 
morning and upon going to bed at night. Every 
particle of food should be removed from between 
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the teeth after each meal. Keep the teeth clear 
of tartar, keep all cavities filled with gold or 
amalgam, and your teeth will probably last you 
until you are done with them. Very hot and 


. very cold food or drink should be avoided. 


Again, after the lapse of a dozen years, in- 
quiries are being made for “ Wild Tea,” which 
is said to have cured Charles Yardley, of Pitts- 
burg, of cancer of the nose. A subscriber from 
Crosswicks, N. J., writes us about it. If we re- 
member rightly the Wild Tea story was a fraud 
and proven to be such at the time it was first told. 
It does not improve with age. 

Warts are cured by paring down to the quick 
with a sharp knife, and then cauterizing with 
lunar caustic. We have cured hundreds of small 
warts by sticking a pin under them and putting 
the head of the pin into a lamp until it causes se- 
vere pain. This remedy is rather hard, but sure. 

Two or three barrels of apples, costing five 
or six dollars, consumed during the winter by a 
farmer’s family, may save big doctor’s bills next 
spring. Fruit is really essential to good health 
and apples are the most healthful of fruits. 

Al felon is a thing to be disliked. Immersing 
the finger in cold water in the early stages, when- 
ever the felon causes pain, is said to be an effec- 
tive means of breaking up the disease. It will 
abate the pain. 

Zt is very important that a sprained limb 
should not be used until the healing process is 
completed. Keep it perfectly still. Especially 
does this apply to an elderly person. 

In getting glasses for defective vision it is 
well worth while to go only to skillful opticians, 
like R. & J. Beck, 921 Chestnut Street, this city. 

The puse of a healthy man between twenty 
and sixty beats 70 times a minute. If it beat 
cftener something is wrong. 

. Hiccough is checked by holding the breath, 
or by pressing tightly on the region of the stomach. 

Injections of salt and water, it is said, will 
rid children of pin worms. 


Floral Notes. 


MINGLED LEAVES of English ivy and Madeira 
vines, for living-room decorations, make a very 


‘pleasing effect, and are easily obtained. 


-is imperfect; if so, remedy it. 


ONE GREAT error in window-gardening con. 
sists in attempting to grow too many plants. 
Better to have one healthy, well-grown plant 
than a dozen sickly, enfeebled things which 
have neither beauty nor blossom. 

“FatTH” sent for some roses through the FARM 
JOURNAL, and this is the list she selected: 
Bella, Lamarque, Washington, Mad. Rivoy, Cra- 
moise Superior, Sombrieul. All these are the 
ever-blooming variety. This is telling tales out 
of school, perhaps! 

Henry T. WILLIAMS, of the Floral Cabinet, 
has just published a little book entitled “How 
to Destroy Insects on Plants and Flowers, in the 
Garden and the House.” It claims-to be and is 
short, sharp and decisive in its treatment of the 
subject. The price of the book is 30 cents. 

IF YOUR PLANTS get no sun be careful that 
they do not have too much heat. The higher 
the temperature the more they suffer for the 
want of direct sunlight. If they stand where 
the sun evaporates the moisture before the roots 
absorb it all, water often with tepid water. 
When the earth in a pot never seems to dry out, 
something is-the matter; perhaps the drainage 
Nothing kills a 
plant sooner than to have its roots continually 
standing in a wet, sodden soil, Plants are much 
more liable to freeze on a windy night than a 





still one. Newspapers placed between the win- 
dow and thecurtain are a considerable protection. 
Any small plants that are particularly sensitive 
to cold can have paper bags, such as grocers use, 
drawn over them at night. Fuschias must have 
warmth and moisture but not too hot sun. The 
Calla, Lobelia and Ivy require a great deal of 
water. The Wax plant needs a rich soil and 
plenty of heat; too much water rots the roots, 
and the pots should always be well drained. It 
bears the heat and dust of a room better than 
most plants, and when large blossoms freely. 
Keep Geraniums in small pots, as they do better 
when their roots do not have too much room. 
Among the Fuchsias the Carl Halt needs the 
most pruning ; pinch the end of each branch at 
the fourth joint, and you will have a lusty, hand- 


somely shaped plant. 


Upper Dublin, Pa. Mrs. W. J. T. 


Modes and Manners. 


WE CAN now shake hands when introduced. 
It’s the fashion. 

A PATCH should always be “set in” not “ laid 
on.” It should not be round, triangular or irreg- 
ular in shape, but-rectangular. 

GOOD, all-wool materials are the only ones that 
dye nicely. Collars, cuffs and handkerchiefs 
should be of the very best quality. 

Don’t BUY any pronounced fashionable goods 
unless you have plenty of money. A handsome 
bourette costs as much as a handsome silk, yet 


. goes out of style in a season or two, while silk 


never does. 

IT 1s a mistake to suppose that dresses made 
with overskirts and ruffles are extravagant. They 
endure refurbishings impossible for dresses so 
plain as to show all parts. 

GOOD MATERIALS are of more importance in 
millinery than in any branch of work. Nothing 
shows so much as your bonnet or hat, and inde- 
pendent of this, good materials can be used 
several times. 

How MANY people will see a pretty bonnet 
worn by some one, and have one just like it, re- 
gardless of its appropriateness. It is ng longer 
pretty, because half the pretty effect is taken 
away by the different face inside. 

IT Is no longer imperative that fashionable 
women should sweep the street with their skirts. 
By arranging the draperies to suit the years and 
figure of the wearer, a lady may be fashionably 
as well as sensibly attired in a dress that will 
clear the ground. 

Wuart HAS been so long knownas camel’s hair 
is now called Indian cashmere, but it is the same 
thing, only often woven mere loosely. It is of 
every color and quality. Mixed materials are 
much used for dresses, as satin and silk, cash- 
mere and velvet, brocade and silk. 

Dress should be beautiful in its simplicity 
and plainness; ornamental without being orna- 
mented; complimentary to the complexion with- 
out absorbing the thoughts, its expensiveness 
regulated by circumstances, not so rich as to be 
admired or attract notice, nor so plain and poor 
as to breed contempt. 

Wanted to Know. 

How to make Dutch cake. 

THE best tooth-wash or powder ? 

How to destroy worms in children. 

THE proper age toget married, by a young lady. 

How to have warm feet by one predisposed to 
cold ones. 


THE utility of patent sweepers; do they work 
satisfactory rte what do they cost ? 


WHAT conveniences can men put up them- 





selves about the house to make the women’s work 
easier, such as cupboards, shelves, clothes reels, 
pegs, boxes, drawers, towel bars, or lines, ete? 

OvuGHT the children on a farm to have chick- 
ens, calves, pigs, lambs, colts, etc., to be specially 
their own individual prope: ty ? If so w y, and 
at what age? If not wie 

A REMEDY for tig eyes. They are ar 
troublesome ; what can I do for them? 

OUGHT the women folks on a farm to do the 
milking? If so, why? If not, why not? 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they sew it in the FARM JOURNAL. 


STUDY! | READ! 
H. F. GEYER, 


BUSINESS AGENT, P. OF H., 
No. 17 NY Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


will receive and fill at lowest wholesale cash prices, all 
orders - Fem gy es, Hardware, Dry Goods, Clothing, 
Boots me patie Bates, Implements, Fertilizers, 
Books. etc © Robes, Furs, and Lap Blankets, 
Sewing Ms Teiaines, Confectionary, at special rates. Send for 
prices. Consignments of Butter, Eggs, Lard, Poultry 
Apples, Hay, Grain, etc., solicited. Market prices quoted 
upon application. Send for circular. 


OMMERCIAL COLLEGE. —A SCHOLARSHIP ($60) 
leading er College for sale at a reduction. 
Apply to office FARM JOURNAL, 
914 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


. Power Hay a and Fodder Cutter, 
rr the best by all odds we know off: large ca- 
,and NEW. WILL BE SOLD AT A 
DISCOUNT. ee ya at the office of the Farm Journal, 


FOR SALE! 
200 FINE CHEESE, made in July and Anu- 
gust, at oe ~~ price, in lots to suit; 2 hours 
from Sayre, on L. V. R. BR. 
0. , CADY, Freeville, New York. 


ART SROTOGR SY i ¥- 
 & yer AFD INDIA INK PO 
MPERIALS AND ARTE f DE VISITE. 
BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 


OFFICE AND CLASS ROOMS: 


1321 GIRARD AVENUE. 
J. E. STRAUBE, R. OC, SCHIRMER, 
PROPRIETORS. 
nary advan to students of music. A 
lore hang oy "ot "aecwungriah Instructiors, and superior 
ities for se BRAN eocengh Cay education. 

















Fase) Forte, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, 
ocal Music SA and History of Music, 
All Ore eae 


TERMS OF OF TUITION, 
FOR A COURSE OF TEN WEEKS. 


Piano, Prim: $ 7.50 
Piano, Academic, Collegiate and Higher Colle- 
iste Departments, 15.00 
Violin, Primary Department, - . - 10.00 
» Lag Main Department, - - - 20.00 
Organ, - - - . . 20.00 
Vocal music 20.00 


The Lectures, the musical Recitals and the regular Conu- 
certs are free to all the students. Classes being formed con- 
pe ven students mi diy ya at any time and are merel 

for the anexpived term from time of entering: All 
communteations are to be add to 
E. STRAUBE, 1321 Girard Avenue, Phila. 


U. S, PIANO 00, 


1638 BLEECKER 8ST., N. ¥ 
ufacturers of strictly first-class Pianos. We sell di- 
ann Families from OUR OWN Facto at LOWEST 
Ladin ¢ omen price. Beautiful NEW 735 Octave, - 
Pianos. Sent on trial. Thousands | in use, HEAV 
DISCOUNT to CASH buyers. DON’T buy untii NA 
read our Catalogue. It will interest you—Mailed FREE. 


TAN Pera Favor soa) b RGAN 
erg a $425. ee 


oaly es. Elegant 0 iano, v7 Sy 
ins Bs phy Upri; anon, ee the 50. Organs 
sips, 473.50. Church Organs, 5G stops, 
cost $300, Sat ont iy 3. mes Marcy wee = a top Trmane 
ans "M08. "re close out present 
mense ney oy steams ee soon to be erected, 
) oe. oy with much information about cost Pianos and 
Orgs ENT FREE. Please address 
ANIEL F. BEATTY. Washington, N. J. 


may WEAR - —_ FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 
can be cured by wear! ring one of R. LEIGH’S ELEO- 
-GALVANIC T ope Belts, Stockings, 
Supporters and all kinds of Trusses. Lady Attendant. 
. WN. Ninth St, (Above Market), Phila. 
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CHAD’S FORD. 

Mr. Hazard spoke of the pleasure in witness- 
ing the fine farming of Col. James Young near 
Harrisburg; the fields were from 75 to 120 acres 
each ; he had 1200 acres, 1000 of which were in 
seven farms all lying together, and each farm 
with a set of first-class buildings and in perfect 
order, and the centre one had two immense barns, 
in one of which was a 25 horse-power steam en- 
gine that ground his grain, did his threshing, cut 
the feed, and other work. On all the 1200 acres 
sqw no weeds; the fences are all white-washed, 
35 miles of them, once in a year or two years, 
done by poor people at two cents per panel, 
when they have nothing else todo, There were 
no stenes in the fields or about the fences, nor 
rubbish or disorder of any kind on any of the 
farms, His business is mainly fattening cattle, 
raising wheat, and supplying Middletown with 
with milk. He has the finest herd of Jerseys in 
the State. Mr. Hazard also spoke of a recent 
visit of the Guenon Commission to J. & J. Dar- 
lington’s farm, near Darlington Station, who are 
noted for making the best quality of butter. 
They have 480 acres, 167 cows, of which 140 are 
milking. He was surprised to hear them say they 
could not make any money on winter butter at 60 
cents per pound, and would not take a contract 
at that price. The general estimate is that winter 
butter costs but 49 cts. per pound. They make 
between six and seven hundred pounds per 
week, That their cows are well fed is shown by 
the fact that their native grade cows yield a 
pound of butter to 10 quarts of milk, and they 
frequently make a pound from an average of 
nine quarts. They fed their skimmed milk to 
90 hogs. The value of skim milk is hardly ap- 
preciated, or it would sell more rapidly. If you 
take 1 quart of cream off of 6 quarts of milk, the 
5 quarts of skimmed milk is worth more than 
the quart of cream. 


EAST PENNA. EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

L. 8. Hardin, of Kentucky, writing to John I. 
Carter, rakes the Pennsyvania State Commission 
on the Guenon theory fore and aft. His letter 
closes thus: “ Before this, many of us believed 
the Guenon theory was a humbug, now we know 
it.” This letter was read to the club. An 
anonymous communication ridiculing the Gue- 
non theory was also read, and so disgusted the 
members that it was tabled, nor did the subject 
matter of Hardin’s epistle come up for discussion. 

Chandler Darlington said that the productive- 
ness of Chester county soil had increased three 
or fourfold in the last fifty years. In this view 
he was sustained by George Sharpless. 

A committee was appointed to get information 
respecting the origin, design, doings and means 
of support of the Experimental Farm, and pre- 
sent it at the next meeting. Let them, say we, 
throw some light on the affairs of the Agricul- 
tural College, and give the public the bottom facts. 
Begin at the beginning and tell us exactly how 
badly our State has been—— We didn’t say 
swindled—out of the benefits of the Educational 
Land Grant. 

BUCKS COUNTY, PA., AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Ettie Janney said that most tiresome and 
wearing is the monotony of housekeeping, unless 
there is every facility to aid in the work. The 





routine of farm labor varies with each season, 
but that of the kitchen remains unchanged ; the 
same yesterday, to-morrow, next week, next year. 
Three times three hundred and sixty-five times 
every year the fire in the stove must be kindled 
or replenished, and meals prepared. Two or 
three times in the week bread must be made, 
and so of all the recurring daily and weekly ne- 
cessities of the household. A good housekeeper 


must manage well. 


LANCASTER COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

J.C, Linville said that our roads are notori- 
ously bad, and we are all agreed that they should 
be better, but the great point is how to have them 
repaired without making the taxes too high. 
Some of our farmers when they discover a mud- 
hole, dump into it large stones, over which 
wagons jolt heavily and are considerably injured, 
It is very important in mending a road to break 
the stones into small pieces. 

Levi W. Groff said that one-half of the taxes 
paid could be saved in making roads if they were 
made properly. They should be filled up in the 
middle, so as to keep the water off. Water does 
more damage than does travel. The expense 
would be heavy at first, but the investment would 
pay in the end. 

(Well, yes; but why not get Pennock’s, or 
some other good road scraper, that will keep the 
roads twice as good as they ars now for half 
the money? ED.) 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK. 


This is the method adopted by a member to 
relieve a choking cow: Open the mouth of the 
choked animal and insert a clevis wide enough 
to keep the jaws distended, and get a boy to in- 
sert his hand and pull out the obstruction. It 
is easily and safely done. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK. 

Dr, 8. Heath said that whenever stables or 
manure heaps smell of ammonia that valuable 
manure is being lost in the atmosphere, and to 
animals in stables it is positively hurtful. The 
sickness and loss of sight in our horses in city 
stables is largely dependent upon the escape of 
this free ammonia, when this offensive, dele- 
terious, and as manure, valuable element may be 
corrected, rendered inoffensive and preserved as 
a most valuable adjunct to our barn-yard manure 
by the free application of ground plaster. 


NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Col. Needham said there is not a man of good, 
sound practical sense anywhere, who has reached 
the age of forty-five, who does not know that a 
richer happiness comes from an economical ad- 


. ministration of his affairs when he is obliged to 


study and estimate, with the aid, perhaps, of his 
wife, how he will be able to meet this necessity 
and that necessity, this requirement and that re- 
quirement, than can come to kings, or lords, or 
dukes, or earls, who may have their millions of 
treasure, wherever you find them. 

(This is nice talk, and encouraging, but we are 
not quite sure that it is true. Perhaps it is.—Ep.) 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS. 

John L. Hayes said that the fact must be ad- 
mitted that sheej-growing for wool alone is not 
likely to be ever again profitable in the Northern 
and Eastern States ; for the obvious reason that 
wool can be raised more cheaply on the cheap 
lands of the West and South, where shelter 
and winter-feeding are required only occasionally 
and for brief periods and where the vegetation is 





spontaneous. We must go to the extreme South 
for the country which offers, in my judgment, 

the. most hopeful field to the enterprising shep- 
herd who does not fear Mexican depredations or 
Indian raids. In Texas we find a climate so mild 
that the sheep thrive absolutely without shelter. 
Pasturing is afforded throughout the whole year 
and so abundantly that the store sheep are kept 
by the indigenous, perennial mesquite grasses, 
fat throughout the year without any other forage. 

Emigration and sheep are pouring in from the 
North and California, and skilled shepherds from 
Europe and Australia. Even with its nearly four 
million head, only two counties (Neuces and 
Starr) are occupied. Texas has an area which 
exceeds that of the German Empire by 60,000 
square miles; and there are 80,000,000 acres of 
land still unlocated. 








_ADVERTISEMENTS. 




















It aims to be a favorite in every family—looked for 
eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by the 
older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses; to be 
judicious, practical, sensible, and to have really perma- 
nent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some Of the most attractive writers in the couutry. Among 
these are: 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

JAMES T. FIELDS, J. G. WHITTIER, 

REBECCA H. DAVIS, LOUISE C. MOULTON, 

CHARLOTTE . YONGE, C. R. STEPHENS, 

EDWARDE . RITT HALE, HARRIET P. SPOFFORD, 

ROSE TERRY COOKE, A. D. T. WHITNEY, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young ; is very com- 
prehensive in its character. It gives 
STORIES or ADVENTURE, STORIES OF HOME and 
LETTERS OF TRAVEL, SCHOOL LIFE, 
EDITORIALS UPON CUR- TALES, POETRY, 

RENT TOPICS, SELECTIONS for DECLA- 
ARTICLES ON HEALTH, MATION, 
BIOGRAPHICAL SxkeEtcHEs, ANECDOTES, PUZZLES, 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES, SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies sent 
free. Please mention paper you read this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Piace, Boston. 


DENAH MULOCK CRAIK, 
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ONLY TWICE IN NEARLY TWENTY YEARS, 


Under the emergencies of Executor’s Sale and Large Overstock, have we 
made such an offer as this. 








WE BRING FORWARD | 18 THIS 
$650,000 HUGE STOCK OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


| 
WE NOW THROW IT ALL ON THE MARKET AT 
>>> VERY BESTt<—<{ | PRICES THAT BEAR NO COMPARISON TO THE TRUE VALUE 


OR TO ANYBODY ELSE’S PRICES. 


WE SHALL SELL THIS STOCK 


MEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


—AND— 
—AND—— | WE RELY ON THE PRICES TO DO IT. 
ORGA | 2518 Pants, the usual kind made to order at $5 +m nt ta ee 
G NIZE A DECEMBER SALE | 1608 Cassimere Vests, usual price $2 75 . : 1 60 
| 1983 Business Suits at 75 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 
—— TO | 616 Men’s Black Cloth Suits at one-half their real value. 
| 146 Boys’Suitsat - - - = $87 
| 208 Boys’ Overcoats at - - - . - 4 60 
REALIZE THE CASH, 220 Youth’s Fur Beaver Gensioks hain - - ” $6 50 to $15 00 
| 110 $20 Black, Blue and Brown Beaver Overcoats at $12 09 
; 181 Fine Imported Tricot, Long, Silk-mixed Schnabel’s 
SUFFERING LOSSES TO OURSELVES. best goods. Never sold less than $30 00. 
Price reduced to - - $20 00 
| 118 Fine Diagonal Cloth Cinniate, wert $19 00. Price $12 00 
NOTWITHSTANDING THE TOWNS ARE FLOODED WITH | 131 Finest Imported Black Eskimo Beaver Overcoats, Silk 
WHOLESALE CLOTHIN a Velvet Collars, nicely bound and quilted throughout ; 
OUT QUESTION es bengrieligedhares: 5. ay Formerly sold at $30 00. Price reduced to - - - $20 00 
. | 152 Same thing in Blue - EGBY FARR, $20 00 
| 119 Same thing in Olive and east te - - $20 00 
WE HAVE NEVER | 72 Fine Diagonal Worsted, one of the best aliens: im- 
ported. Price formerly and up to the on time, 
| $37 50. Now they go for . $20 00 
SWERVED FROM OUR PURP OSE TO SUPPLY 857 Black, Blue and Brown Welresbs teaver Ovenenti, 
| Extra sizes. Greatest bargainsofall - - - - $1200 


—ONLY THOROUGHLY RELIABLE GOODS — ruis Is A CLEARING SALE 


BELIEVING THE PEOPLE WILL FIND OUT AND THE PRICES ARE MADE 


SOME DAY WHAT KIND OF GOODS IS CHEAPEST TO BUY. | TC) TURN THE GOODS INTO MONEY VERY QUICKLY. 





COME AND SEE MORE GOODS THAN ANYWHERE ELSE. 
FOR THE PAST YEAR WE HAVE EMPLOYED | COME AND SEE BETTER GOODS THAN ANYWHERE ELSE. 
OUR USUAL LARGE FORCE OF CUTTERS AND THE RESULT | COME AND SEE MORE SALESMEN THAN ANYWHERE ELSE. 


Come and bring your friends for the very GREATEST BARGAINS this year. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


“OAK HALL,” SIXTH AND MARKET STS., PHILA. 
THE LARGEST CLOTHING HOUSE IN AMERICA. 
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ODD MENTION. 


(a? WE rem ens OF IT.) 

FRESH EGGS are bs sn by Mr. Sayéer, grocer, as set 
forth in his advertisement elsewhere. 

THE Big Giant Feed Mill illustrated last month is for 
sale in this city ‘by 8. L. Allen & Co., No. 229 Market St. 

THE card of H. F. Geyer, business agent of the Grangers, 
appears in our paper. It will interest many of ourreaders, 
we are sure. 

YOUTH’S COMPANION, of Boston, is one of the most 
enterprising sheets in the country. It has twice the circu- 
jation of any similar publication, and eam | 
merits its success, 

WILLIAM PARRY speaks with enthusiasm of the new 

"Queen of the market” red raspberry. In color, size, 
firmness, hardiness and bearing qualities, it is sald to lead 
everything 


THE. Atiantic Monthly for December is received atid is a 


particularly good number. For solid, attractive and inter- 
esting literature for cultivated people the Atlantic stands 
in its old place, at the head of the list. 


WE have for salea scholarship in the best commercial 
college in the city at a discouut This is a rare opportunity 
for some young man to acquire a business education. 
Apply at once to secure the opportunity. 


CLOTHING at Wanamaker & Brown’s is nearly 25 per 
cent. cheaper than it wasa yearago. The greatest sale is 
now going on there ever known in Philadelphia. $650,000 
worth of clothing are offering at prices that astonish every- 
body, Just now is the best time to buy. 

NEW MAGAGINE.—We have received a copy of a new 
magazine, edited by William P. Flowers, A. M., and pub- 
lished at Somerville, N. J., at $2.00 per year and 18 cents a 
single copy. It is as interesting and useful as some of the 
more costly and pretentious publications. 


LINDSEY & CO., of Norfolk, Va., write that “ your State 
is beginning to furnish us with some of our best farmers. 
We have more than a thousand farms for sale which are 
80 Cheap that it would astonish any practical farmer. This 
is one Of the best agricultural counties that the sun shines 
upon, ” 


IN selecting newspaper literature for the incoming year, 
the Iitustrated Christian Weekly should not be overlooked, 
It is an excellent undenominational publication and ought 
to be in every Christian family. It contains during the 
year over 400 costly and elegant engravings. $2.50 a year 
postage paid. Subscriptions received at this office. 

NOT only has the *arm JournNat found a welcome in™ 
the homes and hearts of the people of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware. but is meeting with an equally warm 
reception in many other states—North, South, East and 
West. Hundreds of expressions, equally as warm as those 
printed, are being constantly received from every quarter : 

ALABAMA--I have read three numbers and like it so 
well, I have recommended it to my friends and send a ciub 
of four.--PICKNEY C. MASTUS, Opelika, Ala. 

CONNECTICUT.--I consider it the best paper for the 
money I have everseen.--N, P. PAY NE, New Britain, Conn, 

IOWA.--I find it very interesting and very instructive.-- 
LOUIS H. EVANS, Panther Creek, Iowa. 

INDIANA.--Send your spicy little paper to me.--GEO. 
JACKSON, Indianapolis. Ind. 

ILLINOIS,--It. is undoubtedly the spicest paper I take.-- 
W. J. OTT, Walnut, Ils. Though not a farmer, I am de- 
lighted with your paper.--W. J. Sniveley, Sparta, Ills. 

LOUISIANA.--I am highly pleased with it.--B. L. 
BARROW, Bayou Sara, La. 

MASSACHUTSETTS.--It is a little gem of a paper.—A. 
HOWERD, Belchertown, Mass. 

MARYLAND.--I am much pleased with the contents and 
general tone--A. E. 8.. Baltimore, Md.. 

MISSOURI.--I like its appearance, brevity, pointedness, 
and general make-up.--D. A. STEWART. Louisiana, a 
NEW HAMPSHIRE,.--It is truly “ Multum in Parvo.”- 

J. WARREN HARN, Shaker Village, N. H. 

NEW YORK..--It has been recommended.to me as feting 
full of valuable items.--H. G. COMEY, Cornwall-on-the 
Hudson, N. Y. The* Farm Journal’ is well liked by your 
subscribers in this part of the State.--J. CONLEY, Shodack 
Landing, N. Y. 

OHIO.--I have looked your paper over and think it is 
the paper the people want.--J. L. ACKER, Wooster, 0. 

TEXAS,--I like the ‘Farm Journal’ splendid.--J. W. 
MURPHY, Musquite, Texas. 


VERMONT.--I must say that it contains more practical 
matter and good sense, than any paper of the kind I ever 


read.--8. B. WELLS, Athens, Vt. 
VIRGINIA.-- It is the best paper for the money I ever 
heard of.--A. F. STOVER, Thoroughfare, Va. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.--I am pleased with it as a practi- 
cai, useful, reliable publication.--JAS. E. UNDERHILL, 
Washington, D. C. 
WEST VIRGINIA..--I like it very much indeed.—JNO. 
McCOY, Franklin, W. Va. 
WISCONSIN,--The enlarged paper has been received 
and gives general satisfaction to your subscibers here.--S. 
8. GRUBB, Baraboo, Wis. / 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper 

benefits them most; therefore, our readers, in 

answering any advertisement 1n this per, will 
lease state that they saw it im the FARM 
OURNAL, 


Renn nen nnn nnn 


My ann 
Flower need Seal cont FREE, to all'who ane h ly. te 
n January, who api - 
tomers of last season need not write for it. T offer one of 
of vegetable seed ever sent out by any 
alarge —— of which were 
oe for cultiva 
seed warranted to be both fresh and tru 
to name; so far, that should it e otherwise, I will refill 
the order original troducer of the Hubbard 
Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead , Mexican 
. scores of other vegetables. I invite the - 
of all who are anxious to have their seed directly from 
grower, fresh, true. of the very best strain. New 


vAMES Tt GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
SEEDS, PLANTS, 


BULBS 


BY MAIL, POSTPAID 
4 Jiihes, 6 Nometitel soete, sactndl Double Tiger, + Ea 
9 ee ae 9 splendi ae. sits mnane, - 
Tuberoses, fine large bulbs, wt 4 ” 
We sell all of WER AND VEGETABLE 


(see 








pom Fr Cc bi by thous = 
papers of choice seed are planted oT n all parts 
of America. Seu ot one for eur bean illustrated 


free te all. It on eae 
kinds of seeds, bulbs and verbenas, Lilies, 
ae among which are 


eee: new oe valuable Sindthad 3 all sold at an extremely 
ashed with white like a carna- 
FRUIT TREES, &0. Descriptive Cata- 
“Queen of the Market,”’ 
WILLIAM ARRY, CINNAMINSON, N. J. 

IN THE 











te 





price. ; 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. ¥. 
GERANIUM mone novelty. Bright scarlet, 
NEW LIFE. | lon. Fitce. ostp’d, $1 men egg 6 for 
$%. ELLIS BRos., 
R perrl BLACK BERRIES, GRAPE. acy 
as) logue sent free. 8. C. DeCOU, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., New Jersey. 
The Largest, handsomest, Best, Hardy Red t Raspber 
3 age + ry 4 and very productive. Carries best and sells 
FARMS S25 eget 
10 FOR SALE AND TO RENT, 


Vicinity of Norfoik, Virginia, 
Fish, —— and game in abundance. 
LINDSEY & co., Norfolk, Va. 


JOR SALE.—Fine Farm in F. Fairfax Co., V: 
within 10 miles of Wash and 5 of loreatria? 
¥ fhe ha ae a 1 Peach and Pege ~! Shertn —851 
e, 
teen. Land in good condition, part well timbered. Climate 
the best to be found, and fair bui and good 
}. Stores, convenient. A 
excellent chance to “re a farm near one of the mar- 
kets in the country. Address J. C. eh ‘Hockesson, Del., 
or NATHANIEL WAY, Accotink P 





ARKANSAS. 


PEERLESS HOMES! VIRGIN SOIL! 


MODERATE CLIMATE! 
Over 1,000. acres of 
Bottom and lands, Timber 
raising Lands 


tural ‘Lands, 
it Lands, ‘Stock- 


LOW PRICES! EASY TERMS! 


THOMAS ESSEX, 
Land Commissioner. St. Lou ons Mountain by es rm 
Railway. ttle 


+ "BERK 


of, Vepotanie, andi, 


HARRISON’S. MILLS, 


NEWLY IMPROVED. 

NEW STANDARD 
FLOURING MILL, 

NEW STANDARD 
CORN MILL. 
Capacity of 12-inch Mill, 
2to 12 bus. per hour; ca- 
pacity of Light 20-inch 
Mill. 6 to 40 bus, per hour. 


Wholesome Bread ,Fine 
Flour, High Speed, Quick 





Work, and Economical Milling fully established. For 

illustrated catalogue, describing the Harrison System, 

Address Estate of 

EDWARD Fo roped New Haven, Conn. 
A. FOSKETT, | Administrator.) © 


SHIRE PIGS. 






Lavy Prvwourulll: 


N account of want of room to properly acvommodate 

O fbi during the winter, I offer for sale a pe 
of all ages, at greatl redu ices, if P 
APPLIED For. A vemad of thirty premiums won this sea- 
son in many hotly contested .in some of which were first 
iy and swee es winners at the Canadian, Illinoisand 

t. a a (thetrue test of merit) will, without further 

ark, establish the h ae, of my stock. The 

igas foliows: At = aryland Sta‘ 
miums: at York, Pa., five first and two second ; 
erick, Md., seven fest and one second; at une Vv 


and at the Georgia State Fair, two _ ane Sve Swenpe: 
a total of Geo aq won my exhibits, all bu 
three of which were bred by me, A. §- ose three have lon 
been used in my herd as breeding ort of I can furnish 
youss pigs in piles, mot site. pao ae roe ng boars, some fit 
r service now, in the Spring; Hp a some very of 
some bred by hn others imported. These 
be ‘ore bred a te \uuperted and and prize winning boars, if deaired. 
offer, also, Bronze Saree Sen the stock of prize 
fone at the New England Correspondence 80- 
licited before a elsewhere, Representations and 


deli aran’ 
saan peso ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
Bel Air, Maryland. 


THE FARM ANNUAL FOR 1879. 


with new illustrations and 
descriptions of BLOODED 
8T SEEDS, FANCY 
POULTRY . DOGS, &c.d&c. 
=. sent to apy address FREE 
== OF CHARGE. Mention this 
paper, and we will 

P send 2 sample im- 


‘se We. ng 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
221 Church Street, iaccbetptta, Pa. 


AGENTS D. 

HOW TO BE AGENTS WANTED. 
YOUR OWN meyclopedia of Law 
ox Semen Wechaniee 

LAWYER pPro-erty Owners, Tenants, 









everybody, every business. Raves many times cost. Sell- 
ing iast. Send for circular and me 
P. W. ZIEGLER & Co. 
Post be 518 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
C A. GARRETY®. 
a Successor to GARRETT BROS., 
— in Photography. 


0. $28 ARCH STREET, PHILA., PA. 
_ A@PHEAps a Srecratry. Satisfaction guaran teed. 


MICROSCOPES, 
TA . CAseee BA BAR ROMETERS, THER! THERMOME- 


TERS. Best Goods at Lowest Pvt 
RB. & J. BECK, Manufacturin icians, 
estas , Phila. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 15" Bonen mailed for ten cents. 
State what paper you saw this in. 


Patrons Read This! 








now pd - as. Books, rates all suitable for Holi- 
day G ks, Sewing Machines—all makes— 
Confecti ffalo and Lap Robes, Watches. Clocks, 
Plated and Ay Silverware, Musical Instruments, Furs, 
—* &c., &c.. Send for pg and prices. 
ress 


Hn. F. GEY 
USINESS AGENT, P. 
17 North” 10th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 8 LOVELY ALL Some CARDS. new styles, ig 
nanie, postpaid, 10c. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 











ern Bock, 
WELLS. RFECTE & > BU 
PERFE 


—_ Butter the 
of Dairymen say 


TTER COLOR 


Ss ‘eX our druevist ot merchant fo tte eebchdeck whet this oe tk 
nace it, where to gut i. PROT, ok your Gruen o me 


«+ Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 



































